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Fifteen Dollars or More 
For Your Troop Treasury 


To place your Troop on a self-supporting basis, as 
recommended by the National Council, we offer a plan by’ 
which you may quickly obtain this sum entirely without 
expense to any of you. Thereafter the plan should pay 
your Troop a steady income of $15.00 to $40.00 a month. 


Do you want money for uniforms, camping equipment, 
wireless outfits or any thing your 





Troop as a Troop requires? Our plan How’s This? 
provides the money. Look. Scouts! 
2. ge 
Do you want a Troop bank if ion cie ceed. 


account opened in the name of the | you Scouts, if you 
Troop, drawing interest and for | want to obtain our 
Troop expenses? We will furnish earbia seve see 
the capital to start it. leases Aca. 

Our plan will help your Scouts |- ™astet and ask him to 
to pull all together forthe common | “°° ™S today. 


Troop Finance Department 
cause—‘*All for one, one for all.”’ The Curtis Publishing 
It will inspire each Scout to increase BO oy, 2S 











the Troop’s bank deposit as well as 
his own; it will make it easy for each Scout to earn the money 
for his own equipment in accordance with the Scout Law. 


Our Offer is Made to Scoutmasters Only 


If your Troop needs funds for any purpose, you can 


obtain them honorably, quickly and: by a plan of service 
to your community. Our offer is not open to individual Scouts, and 
only to a Limited number of Troops. For full particulars write today to 


Troop Finance Department 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
609 A PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“Spread” Coming 


CHINESE boy, just about your age, had the laugh on me 
A the other day. . We were visiting in his ‘home, which isn’t 
at all like yours, and he was telling me some peculiar things 

about the house he was born in over in China—very peculiar things 
which it was hard for me to believe. All of a sudden he ‘ran into 
another room and came back with a book. “ You read,” ‘he ‘said. 
“No, you read,” I said, smiling, and handed the. book back:'"But 


he returned it and insisted, “ Just look.” 


I opened it, and he laughed heartily—just like you would laugh 
if I tried to read one of your books upside down. For what do you 
suppose I had done? I had tried to read the Chinese book backwards! 
The Chinese, you know, start their books where ours end, and end 
them where ours begin. No wonder my friend, Moy Wan, laughed 
at me. 


Of course when I flopped the book over and turned the leaves 
from left to right 1 wasn't any better off than I was before, for I 
can’t read Chinese at all. (Can you?) But Moy Wan had had his 


joke just the same. 


I couldn't help thinking about the Mongolian boy's book when I 
got to the last page of this issue of Boys’ Lire. For the last page 
proved to be the first—this very page! 1 mean, it is the last one of 
the thirty-two pages to be sent to the printing house where the maga- 
zine is printed. 


Another reason there was, too. It was this—that you boys really 
should not read this until you've read everything else in this issue, 
because maybe you will enjoy to-day’s dinner better if you eat. it 
before you learn what you're going to have to-morrow—for to-mor- 
row (I mean in the next issue) you are to have, not a dinner, but 
a banauel. 


SO YOU'D BETTER STOP RIGHT HERE, tum over the 
page and start “eating up“ the good things now in hand; then, when 
you have finished, turn back and read THIS: 

The greatest “bird-man” in the whole world, Mr. Orvitte 
Wricut (the man who, ahead of all others, discovered the way to 
soar overhead in an aeroplane), will tell “ How I Learned to Fly.” 
It's a long and thrilling story, and there will be many striking pic- 
tures, too. That's one of the extraordinary features of our 


September banquet for boys. . 


A second is an editor's job for you. Don't squirm! You'll enjoy 
it. We have one of the most wonderful football stories ever written 
for boys—one that will pretty nearly take your breath away. But 
we haven't any title for it. That's what we want you to provide— 
the title. Cash prizes of $5.00, $3.00 and $2.00, and ten yearly sub- 
scriptions to this magazine, will be given to boys for the best titles. 
First “eat up” the story. Then go after a prize! ; 


Another cracking good story will be about a high school boy who 
was a school reporter for a daily newspaper. » His biggest “ scoop ” 
was connected with football. It will interest ALL boys. 


Other splendid stories and many beautiful pictures are already 
prepared for the September Boys’ Lire, but I’ve pretty nearly filled 
this page now, and every other page of the magazine is already full, 


so you see I have only space enough to write— 


S'long—till the big “September” comes out. 
Tue Eprror. 








$300.00 in Cash Prizes to Readers of this Story 


Scouting With Daniel Boone 


A Horseman Brings a Message and a Hazardous Expedition is Begun 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
Illustrated by Norman P. Rockwell 


CHAPTER VI. 
A BEARER OF TIDINGS 


S soon as the men were assembled, 
Boone said: 

“It will not be possible for us to 
proceed at this time.’ 

“Why not?” demanded Sam Oliver. 

“The women are terror-stricken. | my- 
self had not thought that so soon we would 
be attacked by the savages. | have reason 
to remember our stay on Cumberland 
Mountain.” For a moment the Scout was 
silent and an expression of sympathy ran 
through the entire assembly. In a brief 
time Boone continued : 

“Tt is not for myself that I am asking 
this return. It is useless, however, now to 
go on with such fear among our women- 
folk and the redskins opposing us more 
strongly the further we go into Kan- 
tuckee.” 

“Where can we 
go?” inquired one 
of the assembly. 

“TI have decided 
that our best plan is 
to return to the set- 
tlement on the 
Clinch River.” 

“I am not one to 
favor a return just 
because we have 
been unfortunate,” 
broke in Sam. 

“There is no 
question,” said ‘Dan- 
iel Boone, his eyes 
flashing in spite of 
the quiet manner of 
his speech, “about 
what we shall do. 
We shall make our 
plans to return at 
once.” 

The decision of 
the leader was not 
to be disputed. The 
confidence of every- 
one in his integrity 
and judgment was 
so strong that no one 
at the time would 
have dared oppose 
the great Scout. 

In accordance 
with Boone’s in- 
structions, hasty 
preparations for the 
return of the entire 
band were made, 
and within an hour 
the emigrants were moving on their forty- 
mile journey. The same order was main- 
tained which previously had been used. An 
advance party of five and three rear guards 
were formed, but now the Scout, in addi- 
tion, had a small grou» moving on each 
flank, parallel with the main body. 

‘As the band withdrew further from 
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Cumberland Mountain their spirits in a 
measure revived. Even the pack horses 
pricked up.their ears and required no in- 
centive to induce them to move rapidly 
down the mountain side. When on the 
third day the emigrants arrived at the little 
settlement which they were seeking on 
Clinch River even the tragedy which had 
befallen them was seldom mentioned. 
When the band arrived at their destina- 
tion it was found necessary to erect some 
new houses. The nights already were cool 


< “Tl AM A COURIER 
FROM GOVERNOR 
DUNMORE,” 


and a snowfall might be expected at any 
time. Even Sam Oliver, who seldom as- 
sisted in the labors of the settlement, was 
induced to aid his companions in felling 
the trees and cutting the logs for the little 
houses which must be the sole protection 
of the people throughout the coming win- 
ter. Among the buildings was one spe- 
cially erected as a school, and not many 
weeks after the return of Daniel ‘Boone and 
his party Schoolmaster Hargrave found his 


way into the settlement and conducted 
classes. 

One day Daniel Boone saw Peleg at work 
in front of the tool-shed. 

“ What are you doing?” asked the boy. 

“T am making a new stock for this rifle- 
barrel.” 

He heard a noise and looked up quickly. 

“Hello!” he called. This is some 
stranger. I svonder what he can be want- 
ing.” 

A visitor from any of the far-away set- 
tlements was a matter of moment, and 
Peleg hastily advanced to the door to see 
whom the horseman might be. 

The man was a stranger to both boys. 
As soon as he spied the lads he said: “Is 
Daniel Boone in this settlement?” 

“ He is, sir,” answered Peleg promptly. 

“Where can I find him? I would have 
word with him.” 

“Daniel, do you tell your father there is 
a gentleman here who, desires to speak to 
him.” 

nal | am a messenger,” spoke up_ the 
stranger, “a courier from Governor Dun- 
more. *Tis a matter of importance, and 
Mr. Daniel Boone will do well to report 
promptly.” 

Peleg looked at the messenger, who was 
not much older than he. His air of im- 
portance was not lost upon the young set- 
tler and he laughed slightly when, after 
Daniel’s departure in search of his father, 
he turned again to the visitor. 

“Tt is a great honor I have for Daniel 
Boone,” suggested the courier. 

“That depends somewhat, I fancy, upon 
who you are and what you have to bring 
him.” 

“T have told you already that I am a 
messenger from Governor Dunmore. It is 
meet in you, young man, to respect men 
who are higher in authority.” 

“T do respect the Governor,” said Peleg 
dryly. 

“Then you should have respect for the 
Governor’s messenger.” 

“I have respect also for all who are re- 
spectable.” 

“What mean you by that?” demanded 
the visitor hotly, as he spoke leaping from 
his horse and advancing threateningly upon 
Peleg. 

His attitude changed, however, when 
Peleg quietly held his ground and even 
smiled at the pompous word and manner 
of the visitor. 

The return of young Daniel Boone, how- 
ever, interrupted the interview. 

“My father will be pleased to see you,” 
said the lad, glancing questioningly first at 
Peleg and then at the messenger. 

“In course he will see me,” declared the 
courier. “Why did he not return with 
you? 

“He is awaiting your coming, and bade 
me conduct you to our home.” 

“Very good. I shall be pleased to go 
with you and deliver my message to Daniel 
Boone.” 

Peleg was an interested observer of the 
departing visitor, and his interest would 
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have been still keener had 
he known how much the 
message from Governor 
Dunmore concerned his 
own future. 





CHAPTER VII. 
TWO SCOUTS IN THE WILDER- 
ESS 

ELEG resumed his con- 
genial occupation, 
working steadily upon the 
rifle. The barrel had been 
a part of the gun which be- 
longed to one of the men 
who had fallen in the re- 
cent attack by the Indians, 
the stock having been shat- 
tered by a ‘blow of a 
hatchet. After the weapon 
had been found again, in- 
stead of throwing it aside 
as its finder was tempted 
to do, Peleg had taken it 
for himself. All the way 
from Cumberland Moun- 
tain he had carried the bar- 
rel, which was all that he 
had saved of the rifle. He 
was aware of the confi- 
dence which its _ recent 
owner had in its qualities, 
fashion 


and determined to 

from it a gun for himself 

upon which he might rely. 
A smile of satisfaction 


lighted up his countenance 





when, after several hours, 
he critically examined his 
new weapon, the parts of 
which had now all been 
joined. 

At supper time, when he 
went to the home of Dan- 


iel Boone, of which he had 
been made a member since 
the death of James, the 
visitor of the afternoon 


was recalled by a question 
of Israel Boone, the second 
of the five sons of Daniel. 

“Why did not that man 
stay all night?” he inquired 
of his father when the fam- 
ily was seated about the 
rude table 

“He would not 
father quietly. 

“Who was he?” continued Israel. 

“A messenger from Governor 
more.” 

It was manifest that the lad was eager 
to continue his questicning, but evidently 
he saw something in the glance of his 
father, for he became silent. 

It was not until the following morning 
that Peleg learned of the reason, and then 
only in part, for the coming of their recent 
visitor. 

“Peleg,” said Daniel Boone quietly, 
“would you prefer to, remain here in the 
settlement, or go with me on a scout?” 

“T would rather go with you,” responded 
Peleg promptly. 

“Tt is possible that we may be gone two 
months or more.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And may have to travel something like 
800 miles.” 

“T shall do my best.” 

“You are well aware, lad, that we shall 
meet many hard experiences.’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“And you are not afraid?” 

“Not if you are to find the way.” 

Daniel Boone smiled and reached for 
Peleg’s new gun. He examined the 
weapon critically, raised it to his shoulder 


rie GIANT 


remain,” replied his 


Dun- 





INDIAN HAD BEEN ABLE TO DRAW HIS KNIFE, AND WAS 
STRIKING AGAIN AND AGAIN. 


and carefully sighted it several times. 
“’Tis a handy rifle, lad,” he remarked 
. when his inspection was ended. “Have 


you tried it?” 

+ 28. Se 

“And is it true?” 

“Tt is as far as I am able to make it so.” 

“Tf you go with me is this the gun you 
will take?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why do you not prefer to remain in 
the settlement? There is work to be done 
here. The gardens are to be cared for and 
game must be provided for the people. 
Here is where I should remain were it 
not that when I hear the call of Governor 
Dunmore I realize that there is work for 
me which I must not neglect.” 

Even while the great Scout was speak- 
ing there came into his eyes an expression 
such as the boy had seen only when he 
and his friends had been together in the 
forests. It was the look of one seeing 
visions, and yet there was also in it the 
expression of a man of resolute purpose. 

“*T will not do,” continued Daniel Boone, 
turning again to Peleg, “to take any 
chances. I had thought at first to take 
Sam Oliver with me, but now it seems good 
to me for you to go, if you so desire.” 

“T do.” 

“T suggest that you try out your new 
rifle several times before we leave. The 


time to prepare is before 
we start. After we have 
gone on our way a hundred 
miles or more ’twill be dif- 
ficult then to correct any 
fault or change any plans. 
More than half the win- 
ning of any battle depends 
upon the preparation one 
makes, 1 care not whether 
it be a fight with the In- 
dians or with one’s own 
weaknesses. There are other 
rifles from which you may 
make a selection,” Boone 
added. 

“Yes, sir, but I think I 
prefer this. I have made it 
myself and have tested and 
tried it every way. I have 
chosen a name for it.” 

“What have you named 
it?” inquired Boone. 

“ Singing Susan.” 

“And you have sufficient 
bullets?” 

Sao; on” 

“And powder?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded 
Peleg quickly, as he spoke 
showing a huge powder 
horn which he had polished. . 

“We shall start before 
sunrise to-morrow morn- 
ing. You must learn how 
to follow my trail.” 

Peleg looked up sharply, 
with his question expressed 
in his manner rather than 
in his words. His interest, 
however, was keen. 

“Tf you are lost or are 
not able to find me I shall 
mark my trail with five 
stones placed like this.” As 
he spoke the great Pioneer 
arranged five small stones 
in a semi-circle on the 
ground near him. “You 
may expect to find these 
near the springs or at the 
places where I may cross the 
rivers. We must plan to keep 
closely together, but I am 
referring to this in case 
anything should happen to separate us. 
There are some other things about which 
I shall tell you after we have started.” 

Boone said no more, and Peleg withdrew 
beyond the border of the settlement to 
make additional tests of his newly made 
rifle. Apparently these were satisfactory, 
for at 3 o’clock the following morning 
when he and Daniel Boone quietly de- 
parted from the little settlement it was 
“Singing Susan” which Peleg was carry- 
ing over his shoulder. 

As yet the boy did not know whither he 
and his comrade were going. Only in a 
general way had Boone explained how 
long they might be absent. But to be near 
Boone was sufficient reward of itself, and 
confidently he journeyed on as the two 
Scouts moved in single file through the 
passes of the mountains. It was seldom 
that either spoke and it was agreed that 
their guns were not to be fired except 
when it was necessary to secure game. 

Many miles had been covered when the 
two hunters decided to rest, for night was 
at hand. Selecting a sheltered spot near a 
swiftly running brook, they were protected 
from peril from the rear of their camp by 
the huge walls of the hill which rose 
abruptly behind it. A fire was kindled 
with ‘Peleg’s flint and tinder and allowed 
to burn only long enough to cook the loin 
of deer which had been secured by a shot 
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from the Scout’s rifle early that morning. 

As soon as their supper had been eaten 
the fires were extinguished. The June air 
was warm and it was with a sense of com- 
fort that Peleg seated himself upon the 
ground with his back against the project- 
ing cliff. His companion had seldom 
spoken to him throughout their journey, 
and the pace at which they had been travel- 
ing told more severely upon the younger 
hunter than upon Boone. 

And yet, now there was a feeling of deep 
comfort in Peleg’s heart. The stars were 
twinkling in the sky and the gentle breeze 
that swept the tree-tops was softly musical 
in its sound, and beyond all these the 
pleasure of being in the company of the 
man to whom he looked up as to no one 
else all combined to make the young hunter 


PPy- 

To his surprise, he found that Daniel 
Boone was willing to talk more freely than 
he ever had known him to do before. 

“Yes,” Daniel Boone was saying, “ my 
grandfather came from England and set- 
tled in Pennsylvania. He had nine sons 
and ten daughters. My father he called 
Squire. I do not know just why, unless it 
was because he was more active than his 
‘brothers. I was born on the right bank of 
the Delaware in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1734. Not long after my father 
wmarried he moved to another part of the 
colony, and when I was a little lad he took 
us overland through Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and settled at the headwaters of 
the Yadkin.” 

“A fine place, too, that is,” said Peleg. 

“Indeed it is,” assented the Scout, “ but 
it was not to be for me. Somehow I seem 
to be destined to find the way for others 
rather than to be able to enjoy much of 
quiet and rest myself. It was on the first 
day of May, 1769, that I left my family in 
quest of the country of Kantuckee. Five 
men traveled with me, all of us relying 
upon the reports which John Finley, who 
had been trading with the Indians there, 
and now one of our number, had brought 
that he had found the most beautiful of 
all lands. I shall not soon forget the 
seventh day of June, that year, when John 
Finley and I, from the top of an eminence, 
looked out upon the beautiful land of 
Kantuckee. Buffalo were more numerous 
than are cattle in the settlements. They 
fed upon the cane of the grass that grows 
marvelously on those plains. We saw hun- 
dreds in a drove, and the numbers about 
the salt springs were amazing. 

“On the twenty-second of December 
John Stuart and I had a pleasing ramble. 
We had been passing through a great forest 
and were amazed at the variety of the 
blossoms we saw. As for game, why it 
almost seemed to seek us out instead of 
making us the hunters. It was near sunset 
and we were near the Kantuckee River 
when a number of Indians rushed out of a 
cane-brake and made us their prisoners.” 

“How long did they keep you?” 

“Seven days. We did our utmost not to 
show any uneasiness, and gradually they 
became less suspicious of us. But in the 
dead of night of that seventh day, when 
we were lying by a large fire and all the 
others were asleep, I gently shook my com- 
panion, whispered my plan, and we left the 
camp without disturbing anyone. Strange 
as it may seem, my brother and another 
man, who had started after us to explore 
the country, found our camp, although it 
had been plundered and the other men in 
our band had fled. You may be sure that 
my brother was most welcome. The man 
who was with him, however, went on a 
private excursion and was soon after at- 
tacked and killed by the wolves. John 


Stuart was killed by the Indians. There 
we were in a howling wilderness, hundreds 
of miles from our families and surrounded 
by Indians, who were determined to kill us 
if it was possible. All through that winter 
we had no trouble, however, and on the 
first of the following May my brother went 
home for a new recruit of horses and am- 
munition, leaving me alone. I had been 
without bread for a year, I had no salt or 
sugar, and not even a horse or a dog for 
company. 

“TI knew I must not lament, however, 
and accordingly I undertook a tour which 
I thought might be of benefit to others 
who, I had no doubt, soon would follow 
me. Often I heard the hideous yells of 
the savages searching for me. On the 
twenty-seventh of July my brother re- 
turned, and together we went as far as the 
Cumberland River, scouting through that 
part of the country and giving names to 
the different rivers. In the following 
March I went back to my family, deter- 





The Great Daniel Boone 
Contest. 


HEN ‘Scouting with Daniel 
Boone” is finished, boys will 
write essays on 

THE SUBJECT: “The qualities of 
Daniel Boone, which made a good 
Scout and a valuable citizen, and why 
those qualities are important in life 
to-day.” 

Prizes, given by Boys’ LIFE in ¢o- 
operation with Doubleday, Page & Co., 
who will publish the story in book form 
later, will be distributed as follows: 
Pirst ‘4 iia a Oe he mee eee tele $50.00 


Becoma Prise. ..... 1.2.2. sscees 25.00 
= mhird Pr Prizes (sec each).. 100.00 





Fourth Prizes ($5.00 —_ + 100-00 
a8 Pifth Prizes ($1.00 each)... 25.00 
BE 6 sob. 6 crc ccs cennese $300.00 


The prizes will be awarded to the 
authors of the essays in the order of 
their merits as to fidelity to facts of 
the life of Daniel Boone as revealed in 
Mr. Tomlinson’s story; the intelligence 
displayed in the estimate of the per- 
sonal qualities and public services of 
Daniel Boone, and the clearness and 
directness of the composition. 

Legibility, grammar, spelling and 
punctuation will be taken into consid- 
eration in the making of awards. 

The names of the winners will be 
published in Boys’ LIFE as soon as pos- 
sible after the judges have made the 
awards, ana the cash prizes will be sent 
to them 

The essays winning the first and sec- 
ond prizes wil! be printed in Boys’ LIFE 
together with the photographs of the 
authors, if agreeable to them. 

The rules were published in detail in 
the July Boys’ Lire. They will be re- 
peated in a later issue. 











mined to bring them as soon as possible, 
even at the risk of life and fortune, to 
make a home in Kantuckee, which I es- 
teemed a second Paradise. 

“You know, my lad, how I sold my land 
on the Yadkin and disposed of such goods 
as we could not carry with us, and how 
with five other families we started on the 
twenty-fifth of September to journey to 
Kantuckee. You were one of us at that 
time. 

“You well remember, also, what oc- 
curred on the tenth of October, when our 
company was attacked by the Indians, and 
how I lost my boy and how we all jour- 
neyed back to the settlement on the Clinch 
River.” 

“And now?” queried Peleg. 

“And now,” answered Daniel Boone, 


“you and I are to journey to the Falls of 
the Ohio. Our surveyors there are in great 
peril from the Indians. We shall, without 
doubt, find ourselves often in danger, and 
I am selecting you to accompany me be- 
cause already I have found that I could 
rely upon you. You have been quick to 
learn what I have taught you and I do not 
believe you will easily be taken unawares, 
because you have already léarned how to 
prepare yourself for any event. Anyone 
who has not learned that lesson can never 
become a successful man, to say nothing 
of succeeding as a Scout.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

PELEG’S ENCOUNTER. 
THE following morning dawned clear and 
warm, and as no signs of Indians had 
been seen the two Scouts renewed their 
journey with lighter hearts. At least a 
part of Peleg’s fear was gone, though it 
was impossible for him to determine by 





anything his companion said whether or. 


not he shared his feeling. 

Without an open declaration of war the 
Shawnees, Wyandottes, Cherokees and 
Delawares were working more or less to- 
gether at this time and were untiring in 
their determination to prevent the whites 
from entering and establishing homes in 
the region which they believed to be en- 
tirely their own. 

The second day also passed, and the 
progress of the two Scouts was unbroken. 
Still Daniel Boone was using great caution, 
forbidding the discharge of guns except 
when food was required, and _ insisting 
upon the fire being extinguished as soon as 
the meals had been prepared. 

On the fourth day of their journey the 
anxiety of the great Scout became more 
manifest. “I have seen some things, ” he 
explained to, his companion, “which are 
troubling me.’ 

“Are the Indians near us?” 

“I have been convinced that they have 
been near us all our journey, but I fear 
now they are not far from us. My sug- 
gestion is that we separate, and I will go 
to the south and you to the north of the 
path we would have taken, and meet again 
in our camp here a few hours from this 
time. We may throw them off our trail. 
The sun is two hours high, and we must 
both be back here in camp by noon.’ 

Daniel Boone at once departed silently 
into the forest, and his example speedily 
was followed by the younger Scout. 

The young hunter had been gone almost 
an hour and as yet had discovered only a 
few signs of the presence of their enemies. 

e was near the bank of a stream some 
twenty feet or more in width when, sud- 
denly glancing behind him, he saw two 
Indians swiftly approaching. 

His first impulse was to fire upon the 
men without waiting to discover who or 
what they were, but, holding his rifle in 
readiness, he waited for them to come 
nearer. Suddenly one of the redmen raised 
his gun and fired at Peleg. The young 
Scout heard the bullet whistling about his 
head and, instantly taking aim, fired. One 
of the Indians fell forward upon his face. 
The other warrior, however, was armed 
and was swiftly approaching. 

Peleg’s first impulse to use his gun as a 
club and strive to defend himself was 
quickly abandoned when, almost i in conster- 
nation, he became aware of the size of the 
advancing redman. Never before had he 
seen an Indian so large as the one who 
was now approaching. Not merely was 
the man tall, but his breadth of shoulder 
and every movement alike showed the 
great strength which he possessed. 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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My Narrowest Escape 


in the Air 


By ORVILLE WRIGHT 





As told by him to Leslie W. Quirk for the readers of Boys’ Life 


“The conquest of the atr accomplished through, the genius of the 





~ Wright brothers is one of the most notable events of the century.” - 


narrowest escape may have been 
one of the times, back in 1901, when 
I attempted several flights in a 


M’ 
glider that was scientifically correct in con- 


struction, according to all known figures, 
but that persistently upset them and me in 


actual trials. Or it may have been the day 
I waited in the calm for a wind to aid my 
ascent, watching it come by marking the 
lines of nodding daisies, and then discov- 
ering, as it lifted the wings of the machine, 
that it was not a mannerly, orderly breeze 
at all, but a boisterous whirlwind that tum- 
bled me out on my head. Or my most 
hazardous experience may have been on 
that first flight with a motor-driven aero- 
plane, in 1903, when I flew for twelve sec- 
onds in the teeth of a gale, weaving jerkily 
up and down. Only once, however, have I 
actually lost control of my machine high in 
the air, and I presume that time might 
fairly be considered my narrowest escape. 

The accident occurred at Fort Myer, in 
1908, and resulted in the death of my com- 
panion on the flight and the breaking of 
my own leg. I had been asked by the 
Government to make a flight with a pas- 
senger to prove the merit of our machine, 
and Lieutenant Selfridge had been selected. 

A crowd of perhaps 2,000 had turned out 
to watch the demonstration, attracted by 
the announcement that I was to take up a 
passenger with me. The weather was ideal, 
although there was a six-mile wind blow- 
ing. 

The machine worked perfectly. After a 
run of about thirty feet on the ground we 
lifted into the air and began climbing in a 
spiral. At a height of perhaps 150 feet I 
heard a sudden snap behind me. Immedi- 
ately the machine veered sharply down- 
ward and to the left, refusing to answer to 
its controls. 

I learned afterward that the propeller 
had hit a wire. One blade was shattered 
altogether, but we did not fall because of 
that, as the newspapers stated at the time. 
If the accident had been no more serious 
than the breaking of a propeller shaft I 
could have glided to the ground in safety. 

Unfortunately, however, the wire itself 
had also broken. It 


upon landing easily and without danger. 

All this time we had been dropping, of 
course, but I still believed I would get con- 
trol of the machine in a second or two. A 
broken propeller blade was not enough to 
warrant any great amount of fear. 

Then, behind me, I heard another omi- 
nous snap. The machine, which had been 




















JUST BEFORE THE FATAL FALL AT FORT 
MYER, DESCRIBED ON THIS PAGE. 
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behaving nicely under the circumstances, 
turned nose downward and pitched toward 
the ground. 

What had happened was simple. The 
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broken wire controlled a vertical rudder at 
the rear. This rudder, loosed from its 
support, had swung into a horizontal posi- 
tion, where it caught the blanket of air as 
we descended and tilted the whole machine 
forward till it plunged nose down toward 
the ground. . 

We dropped sheer for perhaps ninety 
feet. Some twenty feet from the ground 
the rudder flapped back into its original 
vertical position, and once more I had per- 
fect control. But it was too late to do 
more than deflect the machine slightly from 
its course. If we had been 1,000 feet in 
the air at the time of the accident I am 
sure it would have been no more serious 
than scores of others, granted, of course, 
that the rudder had snapped back into posi- 
tion as it did after the first fall of less than 
100. feet. The broken propeller blade would 
have counted for nothing. I had already 
proved I could steer by the old system of 
control, and the gliding to the ground with 
the motor shut off would have been simple. 

But our height was not enough. We 
crashed heavily when we struck, and after 
they had lifted the heavy machine and 
motor that pinned us down we were rushed 
to the hospital, where Lieutenant Selfridge 
died a few hours later. 


Facts About the ‘‘ America” 


So much interest has been shown recent- 
ly in the “ America,” the big hydroaeroplane 
in which Lieut. John C. Porte will attempt 
to cross the Atlantic ocean, that the read- 
ers of Boys’ Lire may appreciate a few 
condensed facts about this great “ flying 
fish” and its proposed voyage. 

The airship was built in Hammondsport, 
N. Y. It is equipped with floats to raise 
it from the water and with stabilizers to 
keep it steady. It has two 100 h. p. en- 
gines, either one capable of carrying the 
entire weight of the boat if the other 
breaks down, and other safety devices. 

_This is the largest aerial craft of any 
kind in the world. It has a wing area of 
798 feet and weighs over 5,000 pounds. It 
has a carrying capacity more than four 
times greater than a 
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position a vertical «¢How | Learned to Fly” —By Orville Wright oe 
could shut off the pounds of machinery 


motor we had. dived 
away from the field 
and were directly 
over a _ ravine, the 
worst possible place 
to descend. I was 
not unduly alarmed, 
however, and by util- 
izing an old system 
of control by which 
we had steered our 
first gliders I man- 
aged to work back to 


the middle of the 
field. From this 
position I counted MR. ORVILLE WRIGHT 





first aeroplane flight. 


was added to man’s triumphs. 


than to talk about it. 


ers of Boys’ Lire how it was done. 
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ear Wright brothers—Orville and Wilbur—were 

the pioneer airmen of the world. They made the 
After they showed how tt 
could be done, the conquest of the regions of the clouds 


Did you ever wonder how they did it? — 

Well, it’s been a mystery to most people, because 
these great inventors were extremely modest, prefer- 
ring to give mankind the knowledge of aviation prin- 
ciples gained by their careful, persistent work, rather 


But Mr. Wright has consented now to tell the read- 


His story—a thrilling one—entitled “ How I Learned 
to Fly,” will appear, with illustrations, 


In the September Boys’ Life. 


and must carry sev- 
eral tons of gasoline 
and oil and passen- 
gers. 

Lieutenant Porte 
thinks it will be pos- 
sible to make the run 
with 2,000 pounds of 
fuel. It is 1,140 miles 
to the Azores, 660 
miles from there to 
the coast of Spain,and 
540 miles from Spain 
to Kingston, Ireland. 





The Winning of “Shorty” La Pere 









A Big Fight in the Lumber Woods in Which a Boy Conquers a Man—But How? 


Author of 


““ OU want a job, eh?” repeated 

Y “Big Jim” Dawson, the foreman 

, of Morrison & Daley’s famous 
logging crew. He was a giant of a man, 
and there was a challenge in his tone, but 
the lad he addressed looked fearlessly into 
his eyes. 

“Yes, sir, I should like to engage for 
the season.” 

Bob Lawrence was a stalwart, freckle- 
faced youth of seventeen, with red hair 
and merry blue eyes. He was dressed in 
jumper and overalls, and he carried his 
belongings in a travel-worn canvas bag. 
The foreman looked him over approvingly. 
He had the appearance of one forest-bred, 
and this gained him instant favor with 
Big Jim. Dawson had recruited his force 
entirely from keen-eyed, broad-shouldered 
men of the wilderness, and they made him 
famous. 

“ Have you ever worked in the woods?” 
he inquired, brusquely. 

“T helped father, two seasons.” 

“At what?” demanded the foreman. 

“Cutting railroad ties and mine props,” 
Bob explained, hopefully. 

Dawson smiled. Railroad ties and mine 
props were hardly a qualification for mem- 
bership in the most reckless crew on the 
Big Sautee. Had the applicant been a 
man, he would have refused him as utterly 
unworthy. However, Big Jim remembered 
that his own career as a lumber-jack had 
begun no more auspiciously. 

“What made you quit?” 

“Father died last summer,” Bob said 
quietly, and the foreman saw tears in his 
eyes. “I wouldn’t have 


By ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 
Illustrated by EDWIN MEGARGEE 


kerosene lamp suspended from the roof- 
logs, and the sagging line of wearing ap- 
parel hung to dry. He tossed his bag into 
an empty bunk, and went outside to begin 
his duties. 

Dawson appointed Bob to assist Tom 
Nolan, the camp cook. That night when 
the hungry crew came in for supper, Bob 
found himself the butt for much good- 
natured banter. The jolly brown-faced 
crew at the long pine table speedily nick- 
named him “Red,” and Bob’s heart filled 
with joy, for he knew that they had ac- 
cepted him as one of them. He took their 
good-humored raillery all in good part, as 
he realized it was a necessary part of his 
education as a lumber-jack. Through it all 
he saw Big Jim watching him closely, and 
he determined to prove himself game. 

Before the meal ended, however, the un- 
foreseen happened, and Bob unintentionally 
made an enemy of “Shorty” La Pere, a 
hot-tempered French-Canadian. The lad 
was carrying a steaming pot of tea to the 
far end of the table, and he stumbled and 
spilled half of it down Shorty’s neck. 

With a yell of rage the Frenchman rushed 
at him. He was a thick-set powerful fel- 
low, and he aimed a blow at Bob’s head, 
which might have done serious damage, but 
Big Jim.blocked it and called the enraged 
man to accouut. 

“Tt wasn’t meant, Shorty, he tripped,” 
Dawson explained, as he placed himself be- 
tween Shorty and Bob. 

“I’m very sorry,” Bob hastened to add. 

But the laughter of his comrades was 
proof to Shorty that he had been made 








quit him, we were part- 
ners,” he added, 
proudly. 

Such loyalty was suf- 
ficient recommendation 
for Big Jim. He 
nodded his approval. 

“T’ll take you on as 
chore-boy. You won't 
get rich from the 
wages, and you're not 
likely to grow fat from 
loafing, but the job is 
yours if you want it,” 
he told him. 

“Tl accept it with 
thanks—and I shall do 
my best to make good,” 
Bob said eagerly. 

“That’s all I expect, 
sonny. Take your bag 
over yonder to the 
bunk house, and then 
come back and I'll set 
you at work.” 








“The Great Ratt Race,” ** Camping in the Winter Woods,” Etc. 


of a physical encounter, for-he had been 
reared in the wilderness and long ago had 
learned to protect himself. But Shorty 
looked like one who would hold a grudge, 
and Bob was afraid of losing his job. He 
believed that he had been hired on proba- 
tion, and he feared the man he had of- 
fended might scheme against him. The 
thought worried him, and he tried to banish 
it by telling himself that Shorty had already 
forgotten the incident. But after he had 
finished his tasks, the foreman intercepted 
him as he started toward the bunk house, 
and Bob knew his fears were well 
grounded. 

“Look here, younker,” said Big Jim, 
kindly. “ You got in wrong to-night through 
no fault of your own, and I want to offer 
you a bit of advice. Shorty can be mightv 
disagreeable when he’s riled, and he’s likely 
to be riled against you for some time. Keep 
out of his way; that’s my tip.” ; 

Bob stopped short and squared his 
shoulders. 

“Mr. Dawson, I am very sorry the ac- 
cident happened, and I am willing to apolo- 
gize, but I wish you to know that I am not 
afraid of Shorty La Pere or any other 
man,” He said quietly. f 

“T wouldn’t have put you in the crew if 
you were, but you're not old enough or 
strong enough to make such a boast,” Big 
Jim reminded him. 

Then the foreman walked away, and Bob 
went to the bunk house. All eyes turned 
to Shorty La Pere as the lad appeared, but 
the Frenchman had stooped to unlace his 
shoes, and apparently was unaware that 
Bob had entered. 

However, Shorty did 
not forget the incident, 
and although Bob made 
several friendly little 
advances during the 
weeks that followed, he 
repulsed him and 
made him understand 
that he did not desire 
his friendship. After 
that Bob avoided him. 

Before the winter 
passed Bob was gradu- 
ated from the cook- 


shanty and made a 
member of the logging 
crew. Then Shorty 


showed his malice. Ap- 
parently he was jealous 
of the lad’s growing 
popularity, and he took 
advantage of every op- 
portunity to embarrass 
and annoy him. Twice 
he got him into diffi- 
culty with the fore- 





Bob hurried away 
with a light heart. He 
had walked fourteen 
miles to get the job, 
and he felt repaid. It made him proud to 
think that he had become a member of the 
most famous logging crew in the north 
woods. : 

He found the bunk house deserted. It 


was a long one-story log structure, con- 
taining a single living room. Bob’s trained 
eyes noted every detail—the two rows of 
bunks, the great round iron stove, the large 





“LA PERE DROPPZD THE BALSAM BOUGHS AND STARTED TOWARD 


the victim of a clever revenge. He had 
been humiliated by a mere stripling, and he 
was wild with temper. 

“Sorry, ha, ha! You tink I am fool, eh? 
You done heem on purpose ’cause I make 
fun, what? I fix you for dat sometime, 
bime-by,” he threatened, as Big Jim urged 
him to his seat. 

Bob felt sick at heart. 


6 


He was not afraid 


man, but each time Bob 
was able to clear him- 
self without exposing 


HIS ACCUSER.” 


his enemy. 

Then one morning he was dismayed to 
find his axe dulled and badly nicked. It 
was an unpardonable offence for a logger 
to go into the woods with his axe in such 
condition. Although the crew were already 
on their way to the woods, Bob tarried be- 
hind and hurried to the tool-shop. 

“Well, Bob, this is no time for such 
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work,” said Big Jim Dawson, as he came 
upon him in the shop. 

“T know it, Mr. Dawson, and I’m sorry, 
but you see I didn’t know anything about 
it until I was ready to go to work,” he 
explained as the color rushed to his face. 

“ Didn’t even know you did it, eh?” said 
Dawson with a little sarcasm in his voice. 

Bob bent lower over his task and failed 
to reply. 

“Look here, lad, I’m just a mite disap- 
pointed in you. This is the third time 
you've fallen down. When I hired you I 
believed you would make good—but I’m 
beginning to have doubts.” 

Then the foreman left the shop. For a 
moment Bob staggered beneath the rebuke. 
Even though he was not guilty, it wounded 
his pride, and he thought of hurrying after 
Big Jim and resigning his job. But he 
knew that this was just what Shorty La 
Pere desired him to do, and he also knew 
that if he did it his rival would spread the 
report that he had been discharged for in- 
competence. Therefore, he determined to 
continue at work until Big Jim told him to 
go. Of course, he had no way of learning 
who had dulled his axe, but there was only 
one man in the crew whom he could dis- 
trust, and that man was Shorty La Pere. 

That night as they were coming from 
the woods, Bob determined to have it out 
with his annoyer. Shorty had lingered to 
cut some balsam boughs for his bunk, and 
Bob waited for him. 


“Shorty, I’d like to have a word with 
you,” he said, as the  hot-tempered 
“ Canuck” approached him. 


Shorty stopped and glared at him in sur- 
prise. Then he smiled contemptuously, and 
started on. 

“Wait!” commanded Bob, and his tone 
compelled attention. 

Shorty turned with a snarl. 
w ant?” he demanded, savagely. 

age | just want to advise you to stop your 
tricks,” Bob said quietly. 

La Pere dropped the balsam boughs, and 
started toward his accuser, but there was a 
look in Bob’s eyes which halted him. The 
lad had raised the heavy axe to the level 
of his waist, and Shorty realized the signifi- 
cance of the act. He knew a fighter when 
he saw one, and he believed that the stern- 
faced youth confronting him was prepared 
to defend himself. 

“Wat you mean, you kid, you?” he 
screamed. ‘“ You want make some trouble, 
eh?” 

“No, 


“Wat you 


I wish to avoid trouble,” Bob as 


sured him. “I could have caused you a lot 
of trouble if I had ‘squealed’ to Dawson, 
but I’m not that kind, Shorty. I’d like to 


be friendly with you, but you won't let 
me. But remember I’m tired of your low- 
down tricks, and I’ll not stand any more of 
them. That’s all.” 

Shorty was beside himself with rage. 
Had Bob showed any signs of fear he 
would have hurled himself ypon him. But 
the lad’s resolute courage baffled him, and 
made him cautious. He stooped and lifted 
the boughs to his shoulder, and then with- 
out another word resumed his way 

Before many weeks’had passed "Bob paid 
for his boldness. He and Shorty were roll- 
ing logs on a skidway, when one of the 
logs slid and struck the Frenchman. Bob 
was in no way responsible, in fact, he was 
not near the log at the time, and Shorty 
was only slightly bruised, but it furnished 
him the excuse he craved. He threw him- 
self upon the lad, and although Bob fought 
valiantly, he received a severe beating. 
Only the timely arrival of Big Jim saved 
him from severe injury. 

The affair made Shorty most unpopular 
with his companions, and he blamed Bob 


for his ostracism. But he knew better 
than to carry his grudge any further, and 
beyond sneers and evil looks, the lad was 
not again annoyed. 

Then the great spring drive began, and 
the Big Sautee was filled with floating logs. 
The lumber teams dragged them to the 
river, and the crew rolled them down the 
steep bank into the water. There other men 
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“HE HEARD THE TOWER OF LOGS CREAKING THREATENINGLY AND HE 


BELIEVED IT WAS ABOUT TO 


immersed to their waists manoeuvred them 
into the current, and started them on their 
long, uncertain course to the mill. 

Dawson had stretched booms along the 
river to guide the logs in their course, and 
to hold them back at certain spots until the 
stream was clear below them, or to stop 
them entirely if a jam developed. This 
was the constant danger, and to guard 
against it the foreman stationed a detail of 
picked men along the river to watch at the 
bad spots. 

It was Bob’s first experience with a log- 
drive, and he soon learned that it meant 
plenty of hard work. Big Jim kept him up- 
river with the main crew, for none but 
veterans were detailed below to cope with 
“ pile-ups ” and jams. The lad also learned 
there was much sport interspersed with 
the toil, and before the night he was in- 
itiated by being pushed into the river. 

A day or two later he was “ instructed” 
in the art of log-birling, the knack of jump- 
ing upon a floating log and revolving it 
with one’s feet. Needless to say, his first 
attempt was highly amusing to his com- 
panions, and thoroughly embarrassing to 
himself. But Bob was no quitter, and he 
kept at it until he became a worthy op- 
ponent for the best birlers in the crew. 
Having learned to balance himself upon a 





floating log, he was taught to “ride” 
down the river. Thus his education a 
tinued, and he soon earned the coveted title 
of lumber-jack. 

Then came an opportunity to prove his 
mettle. 

Dawson called him from his work one 
morning, and despatched him down the 
river with a message to the second patrol. 
Bob was delighted 
at the chance to 
show his skill. He 
jumped upon a 
great spruce log, 
drove his calks 
into it, and drifted 
away on his er- 
rand. 

“ Of course, you 
know that Shorty 
is on that patrol, 
don’t you?” in- 
quired a riverman, 
significantly. 

“Yes, I know 
it,” replied Daw- 
son, smiling. 
“ However, the lad 
seems able to care 
for himself, and I 
guess you fellows 
made Shorty un- 
derstand he had 
carried things too 
far.” | 

“Well, if he 
pitches on the boy 
again, there’s 
something coming 
to him from the 
rest of us. We 
won’t stand for 
any brow-beating,” 

warned the lum- 
ber-jack. 

“IT don’t think 
he'll harm him,” 
Big Jim assured 
him. 

Bob remained 
on his wooden 
horse until he saw 
the white water of 
the rapids loom- 
ing up before him, 
then he poled the 
log into shallow 
water and waded ashore. When he had 
climbed to the top of the bank, he hid his 
peavey pole in the bushes, and set ‘out 
along the narrow river trail. Whom he 
was to meet he did not know, for Big Jim 
had failed to name the man on patrol. 

Bob found a man ba his life in an 
effort to break a jam. e was working 
beneath a towering tangle of logs, which 
had piled up in a narrow gorge. 

It was a death-defying task, but the man 
seemed indifferent to his danger. He was 
straining every nerve to loosen the ki 
log, and free the river. Each moment 
danger increased, for the water was rapidly 
rising behind the barrier, and great logs 
were crashing into the jam on each side of 
him. One immense log rose on end and 
threatened to crush out his life. 

Bob’s face went white, and he uttered a 
groan, for escape seemed impossible. A 
quick eye and an alert brain saved him, 
however, and he jumped nimbly aside as 
the massive timber splintered the log upon 
which he had stood. Bob shouted encour- 
agua and the man turned. He recog- 

zed him as Shorty La Pere. 

Bob watched him in awed silence, as he 
continued at his hazardous task. He was 
threatened from all sides; by the towering 
pile of logs above him, which at any 
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moment might crumble and bury him in an 
avalanche, by the great timbers which 
pounded their way into the jam at his back, 
and most of all by the river itself, which 
surged about his legs and sought to sweep 
him to destruction. Surely a man who 
could work in the face of such danger had 
good stuff in him, and Bob began to re- 
construct his opinion of Shorty. 

A moment later he uttered a startled cry, 
and ran down the bank. 

Shorty had slipped from his log and dis- 
appeared into the seething whirlpool at the 
base of the jam. When he rose above the 
surface, Bob saw that his face was white 
and drawn with agony, and he knew he had 
been injured. Shorty made several feeble 
attempts to climb upon the log from which 
he had fallen, but his efforts were futile. 
He turned his head, and looked at the 
white-faced youth, who stood trembling at 
the water’s edge. But there was no appeal 
in his eyes, and a scornful smile played 
about the corners of his mouth. He real- 
ized that he was face to face with death 
and still he refused to ask aid from one 
whom he considered an enemy. 

But Bob did not wait for the call, he 
swept aside whatever prejudice he may 
have had, and went bravely to Shorty’s 
aid. Running recklessly along slippery, wet 
logs, jumping wide stretches of foaming 
water, dodging, slipping, tottering on the 
verge of destruction, the daring lad finally 
reached the victim of the jam. A moment 
later he was sharing his peril. 

But there was no time to think of that. 


Bracing his feet he slid his strong hands 
under the man’s shoulders and tried to 
drag him from between the pounding logs. 
But Shorty was a dead weight, and Bob 
was unable to lift him. 

“Wat you come out here for? You get 
keeled sure,” Shorty told him savagely; but 
Bob saw a flash of gratitude in the hard 
gray eyes. 

“Now, Shorty, try to help me!” he im- 
plored. 

Shorty made the’ attempt, and Bob man- 
aged to drag him upon: the log. One glance 
showed him the man’s leg was broken. It 
was a: desperate situation. Unable to help 
himself, Shorty’s life was in Bob’s hands. 
And Bob was not at all sure that he could 
save him. 

Each moment he hesitated the chances 
diminished. He heard the tower of logs 
creaking threateningly, and he believed it 
was about to fall. If it should, nothing 
could save them. Anxious to help himself, 
Shorty started to crawl from log to log. 
But he had not gone twenty feet when his 
injured leg was squeezed between two great 
timbers, and he swooned from his agony. 
Bob held him on the log, and as he stooped 
to free the injured leg a great jagged 
splinter shot past within a foot of his head. 
He grasped Shorty by the collar, and be- 
gan to drag him toward the shore. 

He heard the jam crumbling behind him, 
and fear gave him strength. He knew that 
Shorty’s work was bearing fruit. He had 
loosened the key-log, and the great tangle 
of logs was beginning to disintegrate. Bob 





dared not hesitate. An instant’s delay 
might prove fatal. There was no time for 
calculation and he took all sorts of daring 
chances. But his very recklessness was his 
salvation, and by almost superhuman ef- 
forts he finally reached the shore. 

As he dragged the wounded man to 
safety the jam collapsed. Bob trembled and 
closed his eyes, as he realized how narrowly 
they had escaped from death. 

Then a high-prowed dory came sweep- 
ing down the river, and in it sat Dawson 
and a picked crew. Shorty had regained 
consciousness, and Bob turned to him for 
an explanation. 

“How did they learn of it, Shorty?” he 
inquired. 

“T run up to nex’ man above me, he go 
up river for help, I come back to fight. By 
gar, I’m dead now, if you wait for those 


mens. I’m goin’ to be fren now, Bob; lak 
brother you an’ me, eh? By gar, you can 
fight, too.” 


Big Jim found them clasping hands, and 
he stared in wide-eyed amazement. Then 
he seemed to understand, and he began to 
smile. 

“We got here too late, eh? Well, I’m 
glad you broke it up, Shorty.” 

“She busted me up,” said Shorty, grin- 
ning stoically. “She keel me sure, only 
Bob, he come out there an’ pull me in. 
We're goin’ be frens now, he save my life. 
By gar, he’s wan good man; ’cause I played 
does tricks dat mak you mad, Jeem, but I 
don’t do heem no more. No, we goin’ be 
frens now. He’s wan good man.” 


The “Squeeze” and the “Double Squeeze ” 


VERY boy who 
k follows base- 
ball has heard 

of the “squeeze 
play.” Two kinds of 
“squeeze” play have 
been developed, the 
single and the double. 
In the first, the run- 
ner is on third. The 
man at bat bunts the 
balf just the right 
distance, with the 
runner dashing for 
home as the pitcher 
winds up, and if he 
is successful reaching 
the sack before’ the 


ball can reach the 
catcher. 

In the “double. 
squeeze” there are 


runners on both sec- 
ond and third. At a 
signal from the man 
at bat, both runners 
spring from their bases just as_ the 
pitcher is winding up for his delivery. 
Now, it is absolutely vital for the 
man at bat to connect with the ball, 
no matter whether it is wide, or over the 
base. If he doesn’t, the play is disastrous. 
If he knocks it even to the pitcher, it 
means that the runner from third is cer- 
tain to score. If the pitcher fields the ball 
to first to catch out the batter, as he does 
perhaps once in three times, the runner 
from second is also pretty likely to score. 

In this play. which if one of the most 
famous and difficult on the diamond, there 
are two essential points. 

The first depends on the quick eye and 





A CLOSE CALL. 
From acopyrighted photograph by the American Press Association, reproduced by special permission, 


clear brain of the man at bat. Not one 
player in ten is equal to such an emergency. 
The second point depends on the swiftness 
with which the runners grasp the situation 
—and improve it. 

If you are shrewd, you will see also a 
third point. 

If the pitcher is thinking fast and clear, 
he will seé to it that the ball is not fielded 
to first to catch out the runner, but is shot 
straight home. For there will probably be 
a dozen chances to block the man on first 
before he can circle the bases, and there 
is only one chance to touch the runner 
dashing for the home station. 

He must decide instantly which man it is 


most essential to stop. 

But if he is a slow 
thinker, he will 
choose the most ob- 
vious and the easiest 
course. He will throw 
to first. 

You say that the 
execution of the 
“ double squeeze” de- 
pends on a remark- 
able ability to play 
ball. Of course it 
does. But what does 
that ability depend 
on? 

Think it over. You 

will see some _ es- 
sentials of a ball play- 
er’s education that 
are not included in 
the rule book. 
. Here is what Con- 
nie Mack, Manager 
of the Philadelphia 
Americans and mem- 
ber of the Executive Scout Council of Phil- 
adelphia, says about this matter in a 
pamphlet addressed to the Boy Scouts. 

“T have come to the conclusion that the 
continued class shown by the Athletics can 
be put down—if you want it in a sentence, 
right over the plate—to clean living and 
quick thinking. I don’t want to put 
this question of clean living on a basis of 
morals for one minute. I’ll leave preaching 
to the clergy. I do in dealing with my play- 
ers. Why have the World’s champions 
done so well? I have to answer; because 
of the kind of life they lead and their 
consequent ability to think and act quickly 
in an emergency. 








The Mysterious Sadhu 


Startling Developments Follow the Unexpected Meeting of the White Conjurer With Khan Oudh in a 


1. Murmurs of Mutiny 
66 F course,” said Hubert Stone with 
O a half-nervous glance at Allan Os- 
borne’s clean-cut face, “the Gov- 
ernment cannot officially send you out to In- 
dia. It would be altogether unconstitution- 
al to send a—er—professional illusionist out 
to quench a rebellion, but we 
want you to try to throttle the 
discontent before it sbecomes 
ripe enough for war.” 

“ But if I fail?” 

“ Oh, well——” Sir Hubert’s 
grizzled whiskers began to 
twitch in an answering smile 
to that which was now dancing 
in Osborne’s eyes. 

“T shall be the scapegoat?” 
said Osborne quizzically. 

“T see you know how things 
stand,” said Sir Hubert, smil- 
ing. “ Now to the facts. Up on 
the Northwest India frontier, 
along a hundred miles or so 
north of Lahore, there has 
been unrest among the natives. 
The ringleader, a Hindu Sadhu 
named Khan Oudh, is elusive 
as a piece of mercury. He 
moves among the natives like a 
shadow, working his miracles 
and preaching discontent. They 
are waiting only for weapons 
before the flame breaks out. 
3ut we wish you to do some- 
thing before any blood is shed. 
Now, will you go?” 

“Yes,” said Osborne simply. 

“You will be the guest of 
Cavanagh, the District Com- 
missioner, at Rawalpur,” Sir 
Hubert said briefly. “Good 
luck.” 

Il. On the Frontier of India 


‘“THEY’RE mollycoddles at 

home. Let a_ cracker 
explode behind ’em and they 
think the world’s being blown 
up. But nothing happens. Noth- 
ing ever did happen in this 
world’s end of a place, nor 
ever will.” 

Cavanagh, the District Su- 
perintendent, spoke contemptu- 
ously. He and Allan Osborne and a Rus- 
sian friend of Cavanagh’s named Isvolsky, 
sat in the bright little drawing-room of 
Cavanagh’s house. 

“ When I first came to this hole five years 
ago,” went on Cavanagh, with a tinge of 
bitterness in his tone, “I was sniffing all 
over for rebellion. Then I got a few broad 
hints not to make mountains out of mole- 
hills. Occasionally rustles have happened 
since then, but all fizzled out like damp 
powder.” 

He turned and looked out on the busy 
little street. 

“Look at ’em,” he said. “ They’ll never 
revolt. Those same colored turbans will 
pass the wall there for centuries hence, 
and they’ll eat their rice and watch their 
miracle-working Sadhus just the same. 
‘See, there’s one coming now.” 





Strange Battle of Magic in India 
By THOMAS CROSSON 


For the first time Isvolsky lifted his pale 
bearded face to look through the window. 
Osborne watched him curiously. Hither- 
to the Russian had listened, phlegmatic 
and bored. Now he walked to the window 
and watched eagerly. Osborne foilowed 


him. Outside the Sadhu cast a swift glance 





“IT LASHED HIS ARM FURIOUSLY, THEN ”—— 


at the window. Cavanagh remained in his 
chair. 

“A Sadhu?” Osborne said. 

“Yes!” Isvolsky started nervously and 
then laughed. “ Most interesting, these In- 
dian fakirs,” he said, “and most mysteri- 
ous, too.” 

In the market square outside, the Sadhu, 
a large, powerful man, broad-shouldered 
and hawk-eyed, squatted down. He held 
out his hand for silence and addressed a 
few words to the people. 

He took a short white stick and dug a 
hole in the ground with it. Then from his 
robe he took a large mango fruit and 
planted it, covering it completely with 
earth. Two minutes passed in silence. Then 
the Sadhu smiled quietly and looked up- 
ward; and high up in the air there be- 
came visible the hazy outline of a large 
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tree. Like a developing photographic print 
it loomed clearer, until there stood tower- 
ing fifty feet in the air, a great full-foli- 
aged, fruit-clustered mango tree. 

“By Jove!” said Osborne. “ That’s won- 
derful! .The mango feat, I suppose.” 

“The mango feat?” said Cavanagh from 
the depths of his armchair. “ It 
is wonderful, isn’t it? Nobody’s 
ever found out how it’s done.” 

“T’m going out to watch 
him,” said Osborne suddenly. 

Ml, The Rivals 
[XN the market square, the 

Sadhu was still working his 
tricks in the center of the 
gaily-colored crowd. Now three 
great cobras, their bodies curv- 
ing and writhing, their hoods 
swelling, were dancing to the 
monotone of his pipe. The 
pipe, buzzing and squealing at 
the Sadhu’s pursed lips, seem- 
ed to lure.the crowd. 

A strange thing suddenly 
tore their stupor to shreds. 

From the center of the mar- 
ket square a tall, slender man, 
chocolate - skinned, turban- 
capped, dressed in flowing 
clothes white as the snow, 
strode forward. In his hand 
he bore a basket. He was an- 
other Sadhu. 

The Sadhu’s pipe stopped 
with a strangled squeal, the: 
cobras began to hiss and crept 
back to their basket. The peo- 
ple murmured and an angry 
light crept into the Sadhu’s 
eyes. 

The strange Sadhu, cool and 
immobile, with strange mag- 
netic’ gray-blue eyes, seated 
himself in the small arena 
within a yard of the first 
Sadhu. 

“What you want, brother?” 
the first Sadhu asked, biting 
his lips with rage. 

The strange Sadhu opened 
his mouth and flames spurted 
out. The first Sadhu started 
back. A terrified rustle passed 
through the crowd. 

It was a challenge. 

The first Sadhu set on the ground a glass 
tumbler and began to play on his pipe. 
Slowly he bent his head until the stem of 
the pipe skimmed the tumbler. Suddenly, 
like’ an exploding shell, the tumbler burst 
into fragments. 

A ery of wonder rose from the people. 
He turned quickly to the strange Sadhu, 
and his face became distorted with rage 
and terror. ‘ 

When he first strode among them th 
strange Sadhu’s robe had been pure white. 
Now, as he sat, calm and smiling faintly, 
before their very eyes the flowing robes 
turned pink, then light red, and, last of all, 
a blood-colored crimson. 

“The Evil One’s magic, brothers!” cried 
some of the crowd, recoiling. 
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The strange Sadhu placed a dozen can- 
dles in a row. The crowd watched him, 
silent. He stretched his finger lightly along 
the row of candles. They burst into a 
bright, unwavering flame. 

Another cry of wonder rose from the 
Hindus. 

The first Sadhu was forgotten. 

The crowd suddenly parted and cringed 
as Isvolsky Sahib, the Russian great man, 
who was the guest of Cavanagh Sahib, 
strolled leisurely forward and watched the 
two fakirs. 

The strange Sadhu’s eyes flashed, and a 
smile crept, for a moment, over his dark 
face. The first Sadhu’s frown vanished. 
He shot a lightning glance at Isvolsky Sa- 
hib, and taking forth three balls—purple, 
yellow and red—began to juggle with them. 

Presently the purple ball shot from his 
hand and rolled to the feet of Isvolsky Sa- 
hib. The Sadhu made a movement as if 
to regain it; but Isvolsky Sahib had picked. 
it up and was examining it with a white 
man’s curiosity. 

The Sadhu continued to juggle with the 
two and presently Isvolsky Sahib flung 
back the purple ball and walked away. 

The first Sadhu stretched forth his hand 
to catch it, but the stranger’s lithe arm 
shot out, the fingers ‘of his right hand 
closed over it, and simultaneously his left 
hand deftly caught the red and yellow 
balls, and he was juggling with the three. 

The crowd laughed softly. The first 
Sadhu choked with rage. The stranger 
continued to juggle with une hand, not 
even looking at the balls, but gazing into 
his lap as if asleep. 

The first Sadhu dropped his pipe, gave 
a sudden savage cry, and plunged his hand 
into his cobra basket. For a moment he 
raised his hand, and around it the petrified 
natives saw a black cobra writhing. Then 
the arm descended swift as a shot, and the 
cobra, twisting and circling, flew through 
the air and dropped straight into the lap 
of the strange Sadhu! 

For a moment the strange Sadhu’s eyes 
blazed. The colored balls rattled to the 
ground. Then, while the bewildered cobra 
was yet curling in his lap, he shot forth 
his hand and gripped it by the flabby hood. 
He held it high. It lashed his arm furi- 
ously for a moment, then stiffened and 
hung like an ebony stick, paralyzed! 

And thus, stiff and lifeless, the stranger 
flung it back to the Sadhu, and bent down 
to him. 

“We be brothers, you and I?” he said 
in swift, low tones. “ See, here is Isvolsky 
Sahib’s note.” 

The first Sadhu started as if he had 
been shot. 

“I come from the plains, where free- 
dom’s draught is in brewing,” the stranger 
resumed. 

The first Sadhu’s eyes gleamed. 

“Why, then, brother,” he asked, “ didst 
thou so confound my miracles?” 

“Could we kiss and embrace in front of 
the house of Cavanagh Sahib, the Distric: 
Commissioner, then?” asked the stranger 


ironically. “We are more cunning on the 

plains. Say, when does this great piano 

recital commence? ” : 
He chuckled softly. 


“The pianos come to-night,” whispered 
the Sadhu. “ They’re on the railway now, 
at Meerutghazil. We shall have them at 
midnight, and the first torch \yill blaze an 
hour later.” 

“Where will it be lighted, 5rother? I 
would be there.” 

“At the old Rawalpur Temple outside 
the town,” said the fanztic. 


“Good! Let us not depart together.” 

The stranger rose. The crowd surged 
around him, incoherent with excitement. 
He picked up his basket, and in his blood- 
red robe strode away. 

But near the house of Cavanagh Sahib 
he disappeared suddenly. The natives of 
Rawalpur returned to their business. They 
thought the strange Sadhu had turned 
himself into a flame and floated over the 
mountains. 

IV. Isvolsky Revealed 
“O) SBORNE,” said Cavanagh, roused 
out of his cynical lethargy, as Os- 
borne entered the room. “That was the 
best performance I ever saw. Did you see 
it?” 

“Oh, yes,” Osborne replied with his 
strange smile. 

“Humph! ” Cavanagh grinned. “ You’rea 
cold-blooded beggar. I'll wager you couldn’t 
do a single one of the tricks.” Osborne 
had been introduced to Cavanagh simply 
as a British friend, studying native cus- 
toms. 

Isvolsky turned around to the cigar box. 
Osborne shot a significant glance at Cava- 
nagh, who turned white. 

“Get outside and call me on some ex- 
cuse. Life and death’ matter,” Osborne 
hummed in Hindustani, as though he were 
chanting a snatch of a native song. 

“ Been learning native songs? ” Cavanagh 
asked casually. “Got a whole collection of 
them in the other room. Come and look 
at ’em.” 

“Now, Cavanagh,” said Osborne, terse- 
ly, the moment they had left the room. 
“Do you want murder in your district? 
Isvolsky is a Russian gun merchant. The 
Sadhu you saw a few minutes ago is Khan 
Oudh. I was the strange Sadhu. Guns 
and ammunition for Khan Oudh and his 
followers are waiting at Meerutghazil un- 
til nightfall, when they will be smuggled 








Here’s a Brain Tickler 














This diagram represents a chicken yard 
containing fifteen chicks. The man who 
owns this yard wishes to divide it into four 
parts, all of different sizes, by means of 
two straight fences. The smallest enclo- 
sure is to contain the smallest number of 
chicks; the one next larger shall contain 
twice as many as the first; the third shall 
contain one more than the total number in 
the first two enclosures, and the fourth 
shall contain twice as many as the third. 
The fences must not touch any of the 
chicks, and they must be perfectly straight. 

See if you can do it. 


The diagram giving the correct solution 
will he published in the September Boys’ 
Lire. Watch for it. 





into Rawalpur, and at the old Temple will 
be distributed. We can turn a fine trick 
to-night. In the meantime we must smash 
the ‘pianos.’ Are you game?” 

“Osborne,” said Cavanagh simply. 
“You're a fine fellow, and I’m a double- 
dyed lunatic!” 

Vv. The Sadhu’s Pianos 


‘THE sun had set when they stepped out 

on to the platform of the station. It 
wasn’t much of a “station,” only a mass 
of loose boards, a wooden hut, and a little 
freight yard on the verge of a hilly jungle. 
The Babu stationmaster looked up, startled, 
jumped to his feet, and salaamed. 

“You are discovered,” were Cavanagh’s 
first stern words. “The pianos consigned 
for the Central Provinces must not leave. 
I know what they are.” 

The Babu staggeted back. 

“But your honorable excellency,’ he 
stammered, “ who—what—I have not the 
ineffable pleasure of knowing what your 
honor means.” 

“Do not lie!” said Cavanagh sternly. 
“The guns and ammunition, disguised as 
pianos, must be handed over to me. The 
proposed rising has failed, and its leaders 
will soon be in prison.” 

Cavanagh seized the fear-paralyzed Babu 
by the ear. 

“Now,” he said crisply, “take us to the 
siding where the piano-cases are.” 

The Babu, weeping in his beard, tottered 
beside the two silent, grim men, into the 
yard, where two freight cars stood. 

“There, your honorable excellencies!” 
he half sobbed. “Spare me!” 

“Jump up!” said Cavanagh, “and help 
us open them.” 

“Carefully,” said Osborne; “they must 
be nailed up again.” 

The three hatchets worked cautiousiy, 
and presently beneath the mass of straw 
and packing paper the evil blue gleam of 
steel showed. 

“The music of these pianos would kill 
many people,” said Cavanagh grimly, as he 
wiped his perspiring forehead. 

Half-an-hour later a gleaming mass of 
rifles, revolvers, swords and ammunition 
lay in a van. 

“Now, what can we substitute?” 
Cavanagh, chuckling. 

“There are a number of cars full of coal 
down the yard, O son of a king!” said the 
Babu timidly. 

“Good! Just the thing. Fetch the com- 
bustible product.” 

They sweated and worked like horses, the 
Babu for his pardon, Osborne and Cava- 
nagh for their honor and their lives. An 
hour and a half before midnight the piano 
cases were nailed up again. 

“Now,” said Cavanagh, “we'll get back 
to Rawalpur, arrest Isvolsky, and capture 
our birds. Come, Babu!” 


Vi. The Hour of the Revolt 


D ARK shadows of men, moving noise- 

lessly and stealthily, passed around the 
old Temple outside Rawalpur. For the most 
part they were Babus and Bengalis, but 
among them was Allan Osborne, native- 
clad and dark-faced. 

The moonlight streaming through the 
broken roof showed four piano-cases on 
the stone floor, and around them, whisper- 
ing excitedly, a crowd of Babus and Hin- 
dus. Nearby stood Khan Oudh, leader of 
every conspiracy in northern India. 

“Brothers,” he said, “the great time has 
arrived. Our salvation is here at our hands. 
Let us take it.” 

He turned to one of the cases and, grip- 

(Concluded on page 32.) 


said 














The Scout Merit Badge of Angling 


A Famous Fisherman Writes of Some Things All Boys Should Know About this Fascinating Sport 


HE purpose of 
the Boy Scout 
requirements 


for the Merit Badge 
in Angling, as | 
understand it, is di- 
rected to the prac- 
tical education of 
the young angler, 
that he may start 
upon the path of 
self-respecting and 
self-relying sports- 
manship, and  be- 
come “thoroughly 
furnished unto all 
good works.” 

The list of re- 
quirements, I think, 
is a very fair one; 
not too hard and 
not too easy, and 
may be generally 
applied to all parts 
of the country. 

I believe that 
what should be 
done for the Scout 
angler may be sum- 
med up under three 
heads. 

First, encourage 
him in sportsman- 
like tastes and hab- 
its; and this in- 
cludes, in angling, 
the use of as light 
tackle as possible to 
catch fish. 

Second, teach him 
how to use his tools 
accurately. 

Third, prepare 
him as far as pos- 
sible to repair dam- 
ages to his tackle 
and to make with 
his own hands at 
least some of the 
things he uses. 

It is very desir- 
able that the Boy 
Scout who is to en- 
joy the art of an- 
gling should get into 
good habits at the 
beginning and not 
fish -with a “lam- 
ming-pole” and 
“bed-rope.” The 
use of light tackle 
is eminently desir- 
able. 

Can You Cast? 

The Scout should 
make the best of 
every opportunity 
he has of learning 
fly casting and bait 





By Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE 


United States Minister to the Netherlands, formerly Professor of Literature, 


Princeton University. 














PREPARATION. 
From a painting made especially for Boys’ Lire by Norman P. kockweil. 


casting under the direction of an expert many other kinds of fish which will take 


angler. 


the fly nicely if they are properly encour- 


Objection may be made that fly casting aged. Shad, bass, perch, chub, rockfish, 
should not be emphasized in such a re- young bluefish, macherel and many other 
quirement owing to the fact that trout and varieties can be taken with the fly.. Even 
salmon are not to be found in many parts pike and pickerel will rise to a large white 


of the United States. 


Yet there are a great fly if it is properly handled. In fact, it 


Ir 


may be safely said 
that every fish which 
at any time feeds 
upon, or near, the 
surface of the 
water, will take the 


y. 

Many very good 
anglers maintain 
that the artificial fly 
is not really an im- 
itation of any nat- 
ural insect, but that 
it attracts the fish 
Jargely from curi- 
osity. I think this 
is certainly true in 
the case of salmon 
flies. In my opin- 
ion, therefore, the 
boy should be left 
free to choose which 
of the two, theories 
of fly fishing he 
wishes to follow: 
the imitation of the 
natural fly, or the 
making of an arti- 
ficial fly on one of 
those patterns 
which have proved 
successful in stimu- 
lating the curiosity 
of the fish. 

OTHER THINGS 
WortH KNowInNe. 

I should not con- 
sider a boy who 
cannot splicea 
broken rod on the 
stream, or put to- 
gether a serviceable 
gut leader, or tie 
good, clean knots as 
at all qualified to call 
himself an angler. 
The Boy Scout who 
fishes ought to 
know how to take 
care of himself in 
those little emer- 
gencies which so 
often come to an 
angler. He ought, 
also, to be much 
more anxious about 
doing his work 
neatly and skilfully 
than about making 
a big catch, or 
“breaking a_ rec- 
ord.” He should 
consider the fish as 
his antagonist in a 
game of skill and 
try to bring him to 
the basket in a 
true sporting style. 
: It goes without 
saying that every fish which is not to be 
returned to the water should be promptly 
killed as soon as he is taken out of it. The 
best method of doing this with fish of 
moderate size is by a quick, sharp blow on 
the back of the head. This, I believe, is the 
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most painless, and therefore the best 
method. There are, of course, some fish, 
like catfish and eels, which are extremely 
difficult to kill. In their case I do not 
know what method to recommend as best. 
Personally I prefer not to catch them. 

Since every Boy Scout is required to co- 
operate with his local, State and national 
authorities in protecting birds, animals and 
game fishes from destruction at the hands 
of those who are fast depleting our na- 
tional resources, it is essential that each 
Boy Scout familiarize himself with the 
work of the game and fish commissions of 
both his State and the national government, 
so that he may learn all about the laws 
covering the open and closed seasons for 
fish in his vicinity. Information of this 
nature will be sent to any Scout upon ap- 
plication to the State Game. Warden. 

Tue Joy or It. 

I trust these suggestions will prove help- 
ful to the Boy Scout angler who is am- 
bitious to acquire a Merit Badge in this 
subject. They are written by one who 
thinks that angling is one of the most 
delightful and long-lasting pastimes and 
recreations in the world. You can begin it 
when you are very young and continue it 
when you are quite old. It takes you out- 
of-doors and usually into the loveliest 
regions of nature, giving you an oppor- 
tunity to become well acquainted with the 
trees, the birds, and the flowers, and above 
all, with that wonderful element—water. It 
teaches patience, and encourages inventive- 
ness and an adventurous spirit. The good 
angler does not wait for the fish to come 
to him. He goes out to look for the fish, 
and sometimes his quest calls for endur- 
ance and skill and courage on his part, 
when he gets into a “tight place” on a 
wild stream, or when a sudden storm 
catches him out at sea or on a wide lake. 

He ought to learn two habits. First, 
that of being helpful and companionable to 
other anglers. A good fisherman is always 
ready to share his bread and cheese with 
a brother angler or to lend him some flies 
or to help him mend his tackle. Second, 
he should remember that it is not all of 
fishing to fish, but that the pleasant mem- 
ories and close observations of nature 
which he brings home with him from a 
day’s outing are really his best reward. 


Centipede Racing Game One of 
the Funniest Ever 


S OME time ago I saw a game called by 
sailors “centipede” race, writes Mr. 
Henry M. Neeley in the Phil: adelphia Tele- 
graph. A boat’s crew of eight straddled 
an oar, each man with his left hand grip- 
ping the oar and his right hand on the 
shoulder of the man in front of him. The 
oar was not long enough to give them much 
room, and that was the very thing that pro- 
vided the amusement for the spectators. 

Half a dozen of these boat crews were 
lined up at the start and, at the crack of 
the pistol, the race began. 

The crews that had never done it before 
started off at a mad dash down the field. 
They had not taken more than ten steps 
when some man trod on the heels of the 
man in front of him, threw him out of 
step and the whole eight men went pell-mell 
on their faces, a wild scramble of arms, 
legs and oar. 

One by one these over-ambitious crews 
came to grief in this way, and the only 
one to finish was a veteran crew which 
started slowly, taking short steps at first 
while their leader called out: “ Left-right- 
left-right.” As soon as they got the swing 
ef it, the leader quickened the pace and 





The Requirements for the 
Merit Badge of Angling 





To obtain a merit badge for Angling, a 


Scout must: 

1. Catch and name 
seven different spe- 
cies of fishes by the 
usual angling meth- 
ods (fly-casting, bait- 
casting, trolling and 
bait-fishing). Atleast + 
one species must be 
taken by fly-casting, 
and one by bait-cast- 
ing. In single-hand- 
ed_ fily-casting the 
rod must not exceed 
seven ounces in weight; in double-handed 
fly-casting one ounce in weight may be al- 
lowed for each foot in length; in bait-fish- 
ing and trolling the rod must not exceed 
ten feet in length nor twelve ounces in 
weight. 

2. Show proficiency in accurate single- 
handed casting with the fly for distances 
of 30, 40, and 50 feet, and in bait-casting 
for distances of 40, 60, and 70 feet. 

8. Make three artificial flies (either 
after three standard patterns, or in imita- 
tion of different natural flies), and take 
fish with at least two of them. Make ‘a 
neat single gut leader at least four feet 
long, or a twisted or braided leader at 
least three feet long. Splice the broken 
joint of a rod neatly. 

4. Give the open season for the game 
fishes in his vicinity, and explain how and 
why they are protected by the law. 











they crossed the finish line at a dead run. 

The Scouts immediately adopted the 
game. First they tried it by tying two 
staffs together and racing by patrols. This 
was successful, but one day they made a 
change that gave them a real “ centipede” 
race. 

It was found that two Troops could 
muster twenty-eight boys so they borrowed 
two ropes. The end of each rope was tied 
about the middle of a staff and the senior 
patrol leader grasped the staff in his two 
hands and straddled the rope. One by one 
the boys then straddled the rope and the 
other staff was tied behind the last man. 
The ropes were previously measured to 
allow only one foot and a half for each 
boy, so that they were squeezed pretty close 
together. 

At the drop of the hat they started in 
their race of 100 yards and those of us 
who watched simply rolled on the ground 
and screamed. First a half dozen boys in 
the middle stumbled and sprawled, and 
then, in getting up, they nulled another half 
dozen down with them, while those in front, 
knowing nothing of the muddle at first, 
tugged bravely ahead, and those behind, see- 
ing the trouble, tugged bravely backward. 
Then with the middle men up, the rear 
ones went down and then just as our boys 
were crossing the line well ahead of the 
others, going at a good clip, the first boy 
stumbled and the whole twenty-six . piled 
down behind and on top and all around. 
And while they were untangling themselves 
the other side romped in the winners, for 
the rules required that the last man must 
cross the line on his feet. 

This game would make a fine opening 
for a field day or any outdoor event where 
there are more than two Troops. But 
don’t try it in your headquarters, for some 
of the falls are hard and the floor harder. 


Eacie Beats A TRAIN. 

An express train traveling from Nice to 
Macon, France, was beaten by twelve min- 
utes by an eagle which raced over a distance 
of eighteen miles. 


Scouts Perform Important Service 
at Salen Fire 


From all parts of Massachusetts Boy 
Scouts have been flocking to the scene of 
the Salem fire, where their services have as- 
sumed a position of importance second only 
to the work of the National Red Cross 
Society. 

At first only the neighboring Troops had 
a chance to help. Charles W. Schaller, 
formerly Commissioner for several towns 
near Salem, secured a big auto truck the 
day after the fire and drove through all the 
surrounding country collecting all the boys 
who could leave home. More than fifty of 
them, collected in this way, were working 
with the highest degree of efficiency within 
a very short time, and were doing things 
one would not have believed possible even 
of grown men. 

The Scouts were pressed into service at 
the building where food was distributed to 
the refugees. The first day they served 620 
meals, the second 1,832, the third 1,435 and 
on the fourth 1,450. By this time Scouts 
were coming from more distant towns. The 
majority of the squads took entire charge 
of their own camps, but others went home 
for the night, at their own expense, and 
turned out again for duty early in the 
morning. Winthrop, Malden, Revere, Man- 
chester, Beverley, Linn, Ipswich, Hamilton 
and Swampscott all sent delegations. Stew 
kitchens were established until the feeding 
problem was solved, then the boys closed 
their kitchens and turned to other needs. 

Practically all of the Scouts succeeded in 
obtaining bicycles and went hurrying 
through the city on urgent errands. They 
carried. bundles, ran errands, located lost 
families and gave first aid, and hardly a 
ntinute passed that some Scout did not gain 
the hearty thanks of the fire sufferers. One 
of them, for instance, assisted an elderly 
and grief- stricken French women to find 
her friends, pressing into service an auto- 
mobile which he knew was available for 
relief work. He then found a lodging for 
her and helped her secure some furniture. 
As soon as this duty was done he hurried 
back and carried messages for committee 
members during the rest of the afternoon. 

Since the policemen were needed for 
more important duty, the Scouts directed 
street traffic. They were viven the police- 
men’s clubs and signalling whistles, and 
they went on duty with perfect confidence. 
That confidence was justified by their 
ability to handle this important work. 

Other Scouts, who were not so fortunate 
as to be able to be of keln personally, 
served the stricken city by collecting con- 
tributions. Four Scouts from Troop 4 of 
Watertown, collected about 100 cubic feet 
of clothing and chartered a huge auto truck 
to take it into Salem. 

In Waverly the boys worked from earlv 
in the morning until late in the evening. 
Cambridge was canvassed thoroughly by 
Scouts and the committee raised about 
$3,000. In Chelmsford $110 was collected 
by the Scouts alone. At Arlington they 
gathered clothing and at Lawrence clothing 
and furniture. In Pawtucket they secured 
$92.47. 

Boston Scouts collected contributions 
from citizens and helped to do up clothes. 
A picked squad of Scouts went down wit 
the contributions and established themselves 
in camp on the grounds. A list of the 
towns whose Scouts either contributed per- 
sonal effort or gathered other people’s gifts 
would be too long to print. It would, in 
fact, include nearly every town, village, city ¢ 
or township in the district. 
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TS story will appear later in a book, 
‘Boy Scouts in the White Moun- 
tains,” which will be published by W. A. 
Wilde Co. The author, Mr. Eaton, is an 
Assistant Scoutmaster. His ‘earlier 
books, * The Boy Scouts of Berkshire” 
and “ Boy Scouts in the Dismal Swamp.” 
are already well known to the boys of 
America. Some of the same Scouts ap- 
pear again in this stor 

Peanut Morrison, ‘Art Bruce and three 
other members of the Southmead Troop of 
Scouts, with their Scoutmaster, Mr. 
Rogers, are taking a ten-day hike through 
the White Mountgins of New Hampshire. 
They have just come down Mt, Moosi- 
lanke, through Lost River, and have gone 
into camp beside the road near the 
Flume House, half way up the Franconia 
Notch, five or six miles south of the Old 
Man of the Mountain. It is a hard, steep 
trail down Moosilanke, and the party were 
pretty tired when they went to sleep. The 
motors had long ago ceased passing in 
the road. The woods about them were 
still. It was pitch dark in the Notch, and 
silent as only night in the mountains can be. 





T seemed to Peanut that he had hardly 
been asleep at all when he was awak- 
ened by the sound of a motor. He 

listened, cross at being roused, for the 
noise to die away up or down the road, but 
it didn’t. Instead of that, he plainly heard 
the power shut off and the engine come to 
rest, close to the camp—right in the road 
opposite the camp, in fact.” He sat up, 
rather startled. Then he heard voices, men’s 
voices. They were talking in low tones, 
which struck him as strange, because out 
here in the woods there was no reason why 
they should be afraid of waking people up. 
He wondered for a second if they could 
have designs on the camp, but glancing at 
the camp fire, he saw that it had gone en- 
tirely out, so that nobody could have seen 
the camp from the road. As he sat there 
in the dark, straining his ears, Art woke 
up, as you often will when you are sleeping 
close to somebody else who has waked. 

“ What is it?” Art asked. 

“Sh!” cautioned Peanut. He whispered 

softly what had roused him. 

“Let’s do some scouting,” said Art. 

They put on their shoes quietly, without 

waking any of the others. Art tried to see 
his watch, but couldn’t. “ Never mind,” he 
whispered, and the two boys crawled softly 
out of camp. 

It was easy to get across the brook, be- 

cause the brook itself made so much bab- 
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bling over its stones that the sound of 
footsteps could not be heard. Once across, 
they were close to the road, in some bushes 
about three feet lower than the road level. 
They could see little, in the starlight, but 
they could make out the shadowy form of 
a motor and two men sitting in it. The 
headlights and the red taillight were all 
shut off! 

“That’s funny,” Art whispered. 
it’s against the law, too.” 

The boys listened. The men were talk- 
ing in low tones. Their voices were rough 
and they swore about every second word. 


“* Gee, 


‘We'll start in fiftes *n minutes,” one of 
them was saying. “Those swells ’round 
the Profile House hit the hay late. Won’t 


do to get there too soon. It’s almost the 
last house down this way—lucky for us. 
We can turn the car at the wide place in 
the road where guys stop to see the Stone 
Face, and be all ready for a quick get- 
away.” 

“How do you know they ain’t got a 
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strongarm guy guardin’ the sparkle?” 
asked the other man. 

“They ain’t, I tell yer,” said the first. 
“ Ain’t me friend Jim got a stable job there 
just to tip us off? Ain’t we got to split 
with him? Guess they didn’t reckon 
there’d be any need to watch the weddin’ 
swag, way up here in these God-forsaken 
hills. Ha! They forgot that automobiles 
has changed things!” 

“They are going to rob somebody’s 
house—at the Profile,” Art whispered, 
pulling Peanut back toward the brook. 
“Gee, how can we stop ’em?” 

“Let’s rouse the camp, and pinch ’em 
right now,” said Peanut. 

‘And get shot full of holes in.the dark, 
and they get away in their car? Not 
much! They’d have time to get away 
from us and do the job before we could 
hike six miles to the Profile and give the 
alarm. No, sir, we’ve got to get there 
somehow as soon as they do!” 

“We could sneak a ride on the trunk- 
rack behind the machine!” whispered Pea- 
nut. 

“If it’s got one—quick—hatchets!” 

The two Scouts slipped back into camp. 
Art put on his hatchet. Peanut put on his. 
Then Art leaned down beside Bob, shook 
him gently, with one hand over his mouth, 
and whispered in his ear. 

“Don’t speak!” he said. “ Peanut and I 
are going up the road to the Profile House. 
Follow us in the morning. Cut out the 
climb. We'll explain later. We've got to 


0. 

“ Why—what—” said the astonished Rob. 

“Sh! Don’t ask now. Robbers. We've 
got to give warning.” 

_ “Let me go, too,” Rob whispered, try- 
ing to rise. 

Art pushed him down. “ We've got to 
steal behind an auto. There’d not be room. 
You stay here and keep the camp quiet.” 

Rob ae back, a little too sleepy quite to 
realize what he was letting the two younger 
Scouts in for, and they slipped out of camp 
again. This time they went down the 
brook, walking in the water so they would 
make no sound of breaking bushes, and 
came out into the road several rods below 
the motor. Then they stole on tiptoe, hard- 
ly daring to breathe, close up behind. As 
the rear lamp: was not my Pe they so 
softly with their hands to 
anything to ride on. Luckily, hate a aa a 
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trunkrack—empty! Straps across it made 
a rough kind of seat, just large enough to 
hold them. 

“ We can’t get on yet—not till they start,” 
whispered Art. “It would shake the 
springs.” 

The men were still talking, and the boys 
crouched behind the car, in silence, wait- 
ing for them to start. It seemed to Pea- 
nut as if his heartbeats must be heard, they 
were so loud in his breast. : 

Suddenly they heard a rustle and crack 
of the bushes al- 
most beside them. 

wi, , ee Oe a 
that?” said one of 
the men, sharply. 

“Oh, a rabbit, 
or something,” 
the other replied. 
“There ain’t a 
house anywhere 
‘round here. 
Don’t be a goat.” 

“Tt’s Rob. He'll 
spoil everything,” 
whispered Art, 
dropping on his 
hands and knees 
and literally 
crawling out 
from behind the 
motor to the 
roadside bushes 
where the noise 
came from. 

The noise, of Tt RS 
course, had a Pe 
ceased when the “ 
men spoke. Pea- 
nut could no 
longer see Art, in 
the shadow of the bushes, but his excited 
ear could hear the faint sound of a whis- 
per. He wondered why the burglars didn’t 
hear it also, but they were talking again, 
oblivious. 

A minute later Art returned, and be- 
fore he could whisper they heard one of 
the robbers strike a match. Evidently he 
looked at the time, for he said, “One 
o'clock. Let her go.” 

There was the click of a self-starter and 
the engine began to purr. A loud cough 
came from the exhaust at Peanut’s feet, 
and made him jump. The car began to 
throb. As it started both boys swung as 
lightly as they could up on the trunkrack, 
their legs dangling out behind, and the mo- 
tor moved up the road slowly. Having no 
lights on, the burglars couldn’t drive rap- 
idly. Once they ran off the side into some 
bushes and had to reverse. 

They swore, and evidently turned on the 
minor headlights, for after that the car 
went faster and kept the road. The dust 
sucked up into the boys’ faces. 

“T got to sneeze,” whispered Peanut. 

“ Quick, tie your handkerchief over your 
nose and mouth,” Art whispered back. 

It was a ticklish job letting go both hands 
to tie on the handkerchiefs, but they man- 
aged to do it without falling off, and the 
sneezes were averted. The sharp edge of 
the rack hurt their legs. The dust almost 
choked them, even through their handker- 
chiefs. But they clung fast and for fifteen 
or twenty minutes—it seemed hours—they 
rode in this uncomfortable position rapidly 
through the dark. It was very dark in- 
deed, for most of the way was through 
woods, and they could scarcely see the stars. 

Presently the machine stopped. Art 
yanked off his handkerchief. “They are 
going to turn in here. Quick, into the 
bushes when they back up!” 

The driver ran the car to the right, or 
what appeared like a very wide place in the 
road, and then reversed. As-she slowly 


backed toward the edge the boys waited 
till their feet were almost in the bushes and 
then they dropped. While the car moved 
forward again they wriggled hastily on their 
stomachs in among the dusty bushes and 
lay there, not daring even to whisper, while 
the driver again reversed and brought his 
car around facing back down the road up 
which they had just come. The two men 
were now close to the Scouts. They stopped 
the engine and got out. One of them got out 
on the side toward the boys. Peanut could 








an open space. At the farther end they 
could see the night lamps in the windows 
of what looked like a hotel. “ Must be the 
Profile House,” said Peanut. 

To the left they could see other houses, 
a row of them close together, and in the 
trees, directly at their left, they could dis- 
tinguish the outline of what seemed to be 
the last house of all. They stole toward it, 
on tiptoe, along a path in front. It was 
quiet. There was not a sound in the world. 
The whole settlement seemed asleep. But 
Art suddenly put 
his hand on Pea- 
nut’s shoulder 
and they dropned 
down together on 
the ground. The 
two men were 
sneaking from 
behind this house 
toward the next 
one. Art had 
seen their figures 
as they passed a 
dimly lighted 
window of the 
second house. A 
second later and 
the boys heard a 
faint, curious 
sound. 

“TI know it!” 
Peanut whis- 
pered. “It’s a 
glass cutter. 


“THE LAMPS STRUCK FULL reard it at the 
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UPON A DRAMATIC PICTURE. painter's shop. 


almost have stretched forth his hand and 
touched the burglar’s foot. 

But he stepped away, unconscious, and 
took something out of the tonneau of the 
car. 

“Got the sacks?” the other asked. 

“QO. K.,” said the first. 

The two men moved up the road on foot, 
leaving the car behind, beside the road. Art 
held Peanut down till they were so far 
away that their footsteps were not audible. 
Then he sprang up. 

“Quick!” he whispered, “take your 
hatchet and cut the tires. Don’t chop and 
make a noise—draw the edge over.” 

“ They'll explode,” said Peanut. 

“That’s so. Wait—find the valves and 
let the air out!” 

The two boys worked rapidly, with 
matches. They let the air out of each tire 
and then cut the rubber through to make 
doubly sure. . 

“Wish I knew more about cars,” Art 
said. “There must be some way to put 
the engine on the blink.” 

Peanut lifted the hood. “Hold a match 
—not too close!” he said. “ Here—here’s 
a wire. That'll disconnect the battery or 
something.” 

He yanked the wire out of its connec- 
tion. 

“Good!” Art exclaimed. “Now up the 
road after ’em!” 

The two boys stood directly under the 
Great Stone Face, one of the sights of the 
White Mountains which they had come 
300 miles to see—but they never knew it, 
nor thought about it. They began to run 
up the road, in the dark, as fast as they 
could go. 

Before long, however, they pulled down 
to a walk. 

“ Those burglars will reconnoitre first be- 
fore they try to break in,” whispered Art. 
“Go easy now. They said it was almost 
the last house this way.” 

A moment later the Scouts came out into 


They waited 
breathlessly and 
heard a window 

: catch sprung and 
a window opened. 

“ They’re climbing in!” said Art. “ Quick, 
now to rouse the house!” 

He sprang up, Peanut after him, and 
sounding on the porch with his hatchet he 
yelled, “ Robbers! Robbers! ” 

“Robbers! Robbers!” yelled Peanut, 
who sprang up the steps of the house and 
began to pound the door, crying, “ Rob- 
bers! Robbers!” all the while, as loud as 
he could. 

The response was startlingly sudden and 
came from all directions at once. The first 
thing was a switching on of lights in the 
house itself, in the upper rooms. Then the 
hall light came on. A second later the boys 
saw the two burglars come rushing around 
the corner to the path and make hot-footed 
by the nearest way, which was the path, 
for the road and their auto. 

Across the clearing from the Profile 
House came the sounds of running feet as 
two watchmen raced to the scene. In the 
other houses lights came on, heads appeared 
in windows, the front door of the house 
where the boys were pounding was thrown 
open and two men appeared there in pa- 
jamas and dressing gowns. Behind them 
the boys had a glimpse of frightened 
women in nightgowns and servants in 
nightclothes also. 

“What's the matter, what’s the matter?” 
the men exclaimed. 

“Two burglars—got in your house—side 
window—they’ve run down the road to their 
auto—we punctured the tires—”’ Peanut 
gasped out. 
wi We can catch ’em if we hurry,” cried 
Art. 

The watchmen were now on the scene. 

“After ’em then, boys!” they shouted. 
“ Show us the way.” 

Two or three other men, half dressed, 
had now appeared on the scene, the boys 
never knew from where. They were too 
excited. Peanut and Art dashed down the 
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path, the rest following, and led the way 
toward the stalled auto. 

“They can’t use the car,” Peanut panted 
back over his shoulder. “They'll have to 
beat it on foot!” : 

The pursuing party was going rapidly, 
but Peanut was running faster than the 
rest. He was now fifty yards ahead. He 
suddenly heard the engine of the motor 
start. 

“They've got that wire back!” he 
thought. “But they can’t go far on flat 
tires.” 

He yelled back at the rest to hurry, and 
at the sound of the yell he heard the car 
start down the road. It was gone when the 
others came into the open space! 

“We hacked the tires to ribbons,” Art 


panted. “They’re on bare. rims.” : 
“Go back to the house, Jim, quick,” said 
one of the watchmen. “Get the Flume 


House by ’phone and have ’em put a guard 
across the road there to stop every car and 
every person that comes down. We'll get 
a car out and follow ’em.” ; 

Everybody now ran up the road again, 
meeting more half dressed men on the way. 

“Where on earth did you kids come 
from, anyway?” asked somebody for the 
first time. 

“ We were camping down near the road 
by the Flume,” said Art, “and we heard 
’em stop their car—woke us up—” 

“And I heard ’em planning this job—” 
said Peanut, while Art got his breath. 

“He crawled out and heard ’em,” Art 
went on, “and woke me and we sneaked 
onto the trunkrack behind and rode up here 
to give the alarm.” 

“Say, you’re some kids,” the watchman 
commented. “Cut their tires—that’s a 
good one. They were after the Goodwin 
wedding presents. Told Mr. Goodwin he 
ought to have a detective.” 

“Here he is now,” said somebody. 

Another man had appeared. “No, they 
didn’t have time to take a thing,” he was 
saying, “so far as we can see. Have you 


got em? Who was it warned us?” — 
The boys were pointed out to him. 
“Thank you both,” he said. “Til thank 


You want a 


you more in the morning. ; 
Get mine out 


motor to chase ’em in? 
quick!” 

Three minutes later four motors were 
brought from the garages and more than 
a dozen of the men who, were gathered in 
the road piled into them. Peanut and ‘Art 
rode in the first car with two of the watch- 
men, who had their revolvers ready. They 
went down the road at high speed, the 
searchlights throwing the road and the 
bordering trees into brilliant white relief 
ahead, amid the surrounding gloom. The 
occupants of the car sat with their .eyes 
glued at the end of the white shaft of 
light. 

“ Some rims on that car!” said the driver. 
He slowed down. “Gee, there are the 
tracks. They must have been traveling, too. 
How many of ’em were there, did you 
say?” 

“Two,” said Art. ° 

“Light load. (Maybe they got to the 
Flume House before a rim broke.” 

He put on speed again and they flashed 
into a level stretch. Art and Peanut both 
exclaimed at once, “ Look—there’s Rob!” 

Sure enough, standing beside the road 
was ‘Rob, plainly to be seen in the: glare of 
the powerful search lamps. The driver put 
on brakes and stopped. Rob jumped into 
the car. 

“A car just went by—two minutes ago— 
no, less—a minute. I couldn’t sleep again, 
worrying about you fellows. It was those 
same men, Art. Heard ’em swear.” 

(Continued on page 30.) 


Magic Tricks 


for Amateurs 





Entertainment Stunts With Which Boys Can Mystify Other Boys or Audiences— 
Continued 


By W. H. RADCLIFFE 


HEN this series of magic tricks was 


W begun, Mr. Radcliffe explained that 
success in this fascinating art depended 
largely upon a strict observance of the fol- 
lowing rules: 

First—Never tell your spectators in ad- 
vance what you are going to do, 

Second—Never perform the same trick 
twice in the same evening. 

Third—Enter heartily into the spirit of 
the part you are performing. 

Fourth—Never get “ rattled.” 


We shall be glad to hear from boys as to 
their demonstrations of ability to perform 
the tricks described, or their enjoyment of 
the descriptions here given. 





A Hypnotized Croquet ball 


AN ordinary croquet ball requires but lit- 

tle treatment to make it perform some 
gravity-defying stunts on a tight rope or 
cord. 

Place the ball in a vise or other firm sup- 
port, and bore through it two holes—one 
straight through its diameter, as shown at 
a in the sectional view of the ball (the 
left-hand drawing), and the other, c, start- 
ing at the same points on the circumference, 
but slanting outward at the center. In the 
latter case it will, of course, be necessary 
to bore twice, once from each side, half 
way through the ball. 

A heavy cord or a light rope, e, about 
four feet long, is then threaded into the 
slanting hole, and the trick is ready for 
presentation. Take one end of the cord in 
each hand, slackening the cord so the ball 
slides down near the right hand. Tell the 
audience you will now mesmerize the ball 
by breathing upon it. Open the mouth and 
breathe upon the ball; then, by pulling the 





cord tight and keeping it so, raise the ball 
and cord to a vertical position with the 
right hand uppermost, as in the right-hand 
drawing. 

If, now, the performer commands the 
ball to travel one-quarter, one-half, three- 
quarters, or all the way down the cord, 
either rapidly or slowly, he can make the 
ball do this by slackening up or tightening 
the cord by means of a very slight move- 
ment of the hands nearer together or fur- 
ther apart, without being detected by the 


audience. The ball tends to travel down 


the cord by reason of its weight, but when 
the cord is tightened its friction against the 
the walls of the slanting hole stops the 
downward motion. 

After the ball has traveled the entire dis- 
tance down the cord, raise the ball and 
cord to a vertical position with the left 
hand uppermost, but in the same manner 
as before. This time, however, allow the 
audience to command the ball, manipulating 
the cord to make the ball conform to their 
instructions. 

When finished, pull out the cord from 
the ball, blow off the influence of mesmer- 
ism, and hand both ball and cord around 
for inspection. Some of the spectators will 
probably want to try the stunt themselves, 
whereupon show them how to thread the 
cord through the ball, being sure, however, 
to choose the straight hole, a, for its course. 


The Animated Pendulum 


AN ICKEL, some thread and a drinking 

glass are sufficient material for this 
stunt, which is always an interesting and 
perplexing one. 

Cut off eight inches 
of the thread and tie 
one end of it to the 
coin. Have one of the 
spectators take the free 
end of the thread in 
his right hand and sup- 
port it over the middle 
ball of his thumb as in 
the illustration. Let 

ee him rest the elbow of 
his right arm on a table so as to hold the 
thread and coin steady, and raise his right 
hand to such a height that the coin will be 
suspended within and near the top of the 
drinking glass as shown. 

Now the performer passes his hand a 
few times across the glass.as if to hypnotize 
the pendulum formed by. the thread and 
coin. Within a few minutes the peridulum_ 
will begin to oscillate back and forth,across= 
the glass, the amplitude of the swings in-<= 
creasing till the coin strikes the glass. = 

Then remove the pendulum from the. 
thumb of the spectator and, after making®* 
a loop in the free end of the thread, slip it: 
over the tip of the spectator’s right fore-~. 
finger. Let him suspend the coin in the 
glass as before, resting his elbow on the 
table and holding his fore-finger horizon- 
tally as shown. 

Again pass the hands across the glass, 
but this time. at right angles to the former 
passes. Presently the pendulum will com- 
mence to oscillate to and from the partv 
holding it; in other words, directly opposite 
to the preceding oscillations. 

Considering the fact that the stunt can be 
done by anyone without deception—the 
hand being held perfectly steady through- 
out the performance—not only the audi- 
ence but the one who is holding the thread 
becomes mystified and can easily be led to 
believe there is some mysterious influence 
asserting itself or that the pendulum is 
hypnotized. 

he explanation is to be tound in the 
nerves of the thumb and fore-finger, with 
which the thread comes in contact. These 
give impulses to the thread, which in turn 
cause the oscillations. . 


ni 
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Boy Scouts A 


Hunters’ Stew! A Typical Winter Camp in Norway. 


Good-bye! 
English Sea 
Scouts Starting 
for Home After 
a Visit in 
Belgium. 
Three Italian Scouts Posing for 
Their Pictures in Venice. 


A Scout Pack Train in Bolivia, 


Syrian Troops Demonstrating Scout Work. See Them Gol } 
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Stories About 
the Scouts in 
these Various 


pap | =a Sturdy German Scouts Carrying a “ Wounded * Comrade on a Saggy but 


Serviceable Coat Stretcher. 





Gol } Trek-Wagon Race in Montreal. Spanish Scouts Have a Chat with Their King. 
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A Letter from a Traii-Builder 
in the Mountains 
BOYS’ LIFE has received a letter from 


William La Varre, one of the Scouts 
who is at work in the White Mountains 
building a Government trail. 

“ Our‘camp site is near the boundary line 
of New Hampshire and Maine,” says Scout 
La Varre, “and is surrounded by forests. 
Our water for drinking is taken from the 
Wild river, which is just in front of our 
camp. The tents are arranged in sections— 
Washington, Baltimore and Boston. 

“We are up here for the express purpose 
of building over Mt. Moriah to Squaw Face, 
ten miles of ‘air line’ trail, which-is equiva- 
lent to almost twenty-five miles. of trail; 
we have finished two miles of ‘air line.’ In 
building this trail many things have to be 
consideréd, such as cutting large trees, 
clearing away the brush, grubbing the 
stumps away and grading. Besides this 
there is the percentage of the grade to be 
watched out for, so that the trail may not 
be too steep. 

“There are many animals, such as fox, 
deer, bear, porcupine, squirrels, rabbits and 
woodchuck, and birds which may be seen 
through quiet stalking. There are being 
given Merit Badge tests in stalking, path- 
finding, forestry, conservation, taxidermy 
and pioneering and camping.” 

Scout La Varre suggests that “letters are 
very acceptable at this camp.” Maybe some 
of Boys’ Lire readers will take the hint. 
The nearest post-office to the camp is at 
Hastings, Me. 


Eastern Oklahoma Scouts’ Camp 

The third annual camp for the Boy 
Scouts of eastern Oklahoma has just been 
closed at Tahlequah. There were eighty- 
three Scouts and leaders in camp, among 
whom were four of the five Eagle Scouts 
in Oklahoma, Theodore Byrum of Tulsa, 
Burdette Green of Pryor, and Fred Wood- 
son and Russel Steele of Muskogee. Scouts 
from the cities of Tulsa, Muskogee, Kiefer, 
Wagoner, Pryor, Stillwell, Oktaha, Bristow, 
McAlester and Talklequah attended the 
camp, which was under the direction of 
Commissioner C. E. Buchner and Deputy 
Commissioner J. W. Robb, both of Tulsa, 
and Commissioner C. H. Fenstermacher, of 
Muskogee. Another camp for the Scouts 
of Tulsa alone will be held the first week 
in September. 


Our Cover Photograph 


The photograph reproduced on the cover 
of this issue of Boys’ Lire was taken by 
Mr. A. Schoenhals, Jr. an official 
photographer of the Brooklyn Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. The boy is a member 
of 2 Brooklyn Troop. Are you as happy 
as he? 








Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
for June, 1914. 


HONOR SCOUTS. 

Honor medals are given for signal bravery or 
life saving. 

James D. Eggleston, Washington, D. C. 

Robert Cruit, Washington, D. C. 

Walter Jex, Washington, D. C. 

Grant Smith, Whitehall, N. Y. 

William C. Hyatt, Whitehall, N. Y. 

Douglas Murphy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frederick J. Zoellin, Chicago, Ill. 

Roy Slider, Davis, W. Va. 

Scott Harrison, Casey, Il. 

Dudley R. Cook, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Esta Agner, Ottawa, O 

George Lottsing, Chelsea, Mich. 

LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 
AWARDED TO 

Harry McCague, Chicago, III. 

P. Hoster, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Roland Rust, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank Gould, Medford, Mass. 

Walter Wood, Tenafly, N. J. 

Karl C. Deahl, Davis, W. Va. 

Francis Swader, Davis, W. Va. 

Fred Forsythe, Davis, W. Va. 

EAGLE SCOUTS. 

To win the Silver Eagle these First Class Scouts 
must have qualified for 21 merit badges. It is 
the highest honor given for winning merit badges. 

Worthington G. Schenk, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hobart Turner, Weston, W. Va. 

Frank L. -Murray, Nashville, Tenn. 

Maurice Keese, Baltimore, Md. 

John P. Huestis, Buffalo, N.Y. 

A. M. Lindsay, Rochester, N. Y. 

Collins Denny, Jr.. Richmond, Va. 

Henry Lawrence, Richmond, Va. 

W. H. Brown, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

Julius K. French, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Atwood Townsend, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

Arthur Kohn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hordon Babcock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

George Heyen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Z. A. Biggs, Washington, D. C. 

Charles S. Thurtell, Washington, D. C. 

A. L. Thomas, Auburn, Ala. 

Raymond Ballinger, North Chelmsword, 
Mass. 

Lloyd Harrison, Washington, D. C. 

William Lawrence, Richmond, Va. 

Kenneth Weed, Rochester, N. Y. 

Arthur Perry, Rochester, N. Y. 

LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 

Life Scouts hold merit badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
— Star Scouts hold five badges in addition 
to se. 

J. J. Labanz, Baltimore, Md. 

Randolph Scott, Boston, Mass. 

Major Nunally, Richmond, Va. 

Edward Pardoe, Washington, D. C. 

Howard West, Rochester, N. Y. 

D. O. Wolfe, Washington, D. C. (Life.) 








Total number of merit badges awarded 
in June, 1,118. 





Boy Scout Life-Savers 


HREE cases of life-saving by Scouts 
have been reported recently to Na- 
tional Headquarters: 

William Rice, a member of the Boy 
Scouts of Hastings, Pa., saved the life of 
a little boy who had been run over by a 
train. Scout Rice is the son of a physician. 
A call came for Dr. Rice, who was not at 
home, so William volunteered to go. He 
rushed to the place and saw:at a glance 
what assistance was needed. Working like 
an expert, he stopped the flow of blood. 
When William’s father arrived, he said that 
unless the wound had been attended to 
without delay the injured boyswould have 
died within five minutes. 

Ralph D. Warren, of Troop 2; Bath, Me., 
recently saved a child from:' drowning. 
Ralph was at a boat landing on the New 
Meadows river when a seven-yagr-old child 
fell into the water—which was tout fifteen 
feet deep—and sank at once. RAlph jumped 
in without removing shoes or clothing and 
succeeded in reaching the child°and swim- 
ming back to the wharf. “e 

Scout ‘Howard Warren, of*Troop 16, 
Richmond, Va., proved himself’a hero re- 
cently when he heard cries fofhelp from 
the direction of the James rivet. He ran 
some distance, jumped in and saved the life 
of Howard Herseman. It was nbdt until an- 
other Scout told the Scoutmastet of his ex- 
ploit that any word reached his Troop of 
what he had done. 


Baltimore Scouts Volunteer Wardens 


State Forester F. W. Besley, of Balti- 
more, Md., appointed a number of Boy 
Scouts as voluntary wardens to assist in re- 
moving unauthorized advertisements with- 
in the right-of-way of public roads, in com- 
pliance with the authority conferred by the 
new Maryland.law making it unlawful to 
place sigmannds or other advertising mat- 
ter on the public highways. One troop se- 
cured 1,109 signs in the course of one day. 
Individuai reports show that the ‘boys re- 
moved 251 signs in one five-mile roadway. 


Italian Prince a Scout 


A Crown Prince has been added to the 
great Scout Family. On July 1 King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, of Italy, received the head 
Scoutmaster of that nation and requested 
that his oldest boy, who some @ay will be 


king, be enrolled in the ranks of*fhe Scouts. 
The Prince is nearly ten yeargiold and is 
a very active boy. His papa, the King, hopes 


that in a few years the Prince will be per- 
mitted to camp with his brother, Scouts. 
This endorsement by the King is ex- 
pected to increase the popularity of the 
Scout Movement in Italy, which already 
has enjoyed a rapid and substantial growth. 
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The Movement is much favored by parents 
because it’ offers open-air exercise to the 
boys—a form of recreation which hereto- 
fore has been rather difficult to obtain. 


A Thousand Kansas City Scouts in Camp 


"THERE were a thousand Scouts in camp 
at Swope Park, Kansas City, Mo. 
Most of them spent the night in dog tents 
and there were so many of these little 
shelters that a regular city went up on the 
shore of the lake. Scout games, camp fire 
yarns and “getting acquainted” filled Fri- 
day evening. Then in the morning each 
boy cooked his own breakfast. 

After breakfast the aeroplane contest 
started things off with a rush. Troop 27, 
with Robert Frazer, and Troop 20, with 
Leslie Sherman, had the most successful 
machines. 

In the afternoon, before an immense 
crowd, the Scouts demonstrated Scoutcraft. 
First aid, signaling, drilling and tracking 
were the most spectacular contests. Troop 
I. under B. J. Stophlet, Scout master, won 
first place with a score of 236 points. Troop 
41, under M. B. Harbaugh, was second with 
235 points. Troop 10, Scoutmaster P. W. 
Thomas, came third with 232 points. Troop 
48 was one of the stars of the meet with 
their perfect drill under Capt. Charles Ed- 
wards, a forther police officer. Troop 17 
won first plate in the first aid exercises 
and Troop 41.in signaling. 

Scout Commissioner Albert J. Watson 
was in general command of the camp and 
activities and deserves great credit for the 
spectacular promptness and interest with 
which the whole affair was run off. 


Assist’ In Search For Child 


The Manchester, Mass., Boy Scouts have 
recently hadan opportunity to render serv- 
ice in hunting for a lost child. Chief of 
Police Sullivan notified Scoutmaster Albert 
G. Warner at 5.40 p. m., and in less than 
fifteen minutes twelve Scouts reported at 
the police station ready for service and pro- 
ceeded to their work in squads of two. Be- 
fore six o’clock the entire strength of the 
Troop was employed in the search. At 6.20 
Abbott Foster, First Class Scout, and Ar- 
thur Miguel, discovered the body of the 
child floating in the pond. In planning tne 
search, the Scouts grasped the situation 
quickly and intelligently, outlined the work 
thoroughly and accurately, and acted with 
splendid spirit. 


They Call Them “ Mutt” and “ Jeff.” 


Buffalo boasts 
a pair of “ Mutt 
and Jeff” Scouts. 
The boys are 





both First Class 
Scouts. The 
“Jeff” of the 
pair is Harlan 
Bosworth, of 
Troop 11, and 


“Mutt” is Har- 
old Tashenberg, 
of Troop 27. 
Scout Bosworth 
has eleven merit 
badges to his 
credit and Tash- 
enberg has six~- 
teen, and both 
are planning to 

w become Eagle 
Scouts in a'¥very short time, which proves 
that the ability to become an Eagle Scout 
= not depend on the length of a boy’s 
egs. 














St. Louis Scouts Assist at a 


Great Pageant 








Y seating a 

crowd of 45,000 
people in one day 
without’ any hitch 
or confusion, the 
Boy Scouts of St. 
Louis _ established 
a remarkable repu- 
tation for efficiency 
at. the recent 
municipal pageant 
held in that city. 
the Scouts also 
took part in the 
pageant, and 600 of 
them appeared in 
the opening scene. 
Ever since the pa- 
geant the people of 
St. Louis have been 
commenting on the 
cheerfulness of the 
Scouts under the 
most trying circum- 
stances and their 
loyalty to their duty 
during rain, heat 
and crowds. 

Mr. George Simmons, Mr. Eugene S. 
Wilson and Mr. J. H. Gundlach, all impor- 
tant pageant officials, wrote to Scout Com- 
missioner H. H. Simmons and expressed 
their personal and official appreciation of 
the work done by the Scouts. Mr. Gund- 
lach said: “The pageant experience has 
left a warm spot in the heart of every vis- 
itor for the Boy Scouts.” Mr. Wilson 
wrote: “The public, no doubt, all knew and 











HALF OF THE SCOUTS WHO APPEARED AS THE MAYA BOYS IN 
THE ST. LOUIS MASQUE, 


saw the wonderful work done by the boys 
as ushers, but I desire to add a word to 
the appreciation that has already been given 
you in order that full justice may be done 
to your organization. 1n taking part in the 
cast and in their assistance behind the 
scenes, and in many other emergencies, the 
Boy Scouts were always present, and will- 
ing, and most effectively carried out the 
many demands that were made on them 
without a word of complaint.” 








Little Stories About Scouts in Other 
Lands 


(Pictures on pages 16 and 17.) 


ABOUT the most interesting folder in 
the photograph files at the Boys’ LiFe 
. ‘ ° ’ 

office is the one labeled “ Foreign.” A glance 
through them gives a splendid idea of what 
Scouts all over the world are doing, and 
one of the interesting things about it is 
that the boys in all the pictures show them- 
selves to be just as good Scouts as any in 
other countries. Were it not sometimes for 
the characteristic scenery we might mix up 
the different nationalities and not know 
them apart. Since all the Scouts in Amer- 
ica cannot have the fun of looking through 
this file, we are giving you a glimpse of it 
on our middle page this month. 

Norway.—The Norwegian Scouts have been pic- 
tured in Boys’ Lire before, but we thought you 
would be particularly interested to see how these 
Norwegian boys brave ice and snow to go camping. 
Many of them even had no coats on but they all 
look strong enough to defy any sort of weather. 

Boxrtvia.—Taking a jump over the Atlantic, we 
come to Bolivia in South America. It is hard to 
believe that these ice-covered mountains are not 
somewhere even further north than Norway, but 
the Scouts of Las Paz, Bolivia, can have all the 
winter sports. They have climbed the Andes 
Mountains, ‘These little burrows carry their heav- 
ier equipment up to 15,000 feet above sea level, but 
after that the Scouts must progress on foot. Other 
pictures show them crossing the morains and gla- 
ciers, or with ropes and picks cutting their way to 
icy peaks. 

iraty.—These Italian Scouts are stopping in the 
square in front of the beautiful St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral over which are the four bronze horses which 
Napoleon took from Italy but later returned. These 
horses are the only ones in Venice of any sort so 
the Scouts have to confine themselves to water trips 
or else cross over to dry land for their outdoor 
scouting. 9 

Syr1a.—Going still further East we come to the 
Syrian Protestant College in Beirut. The troops 
are demonstrating Scout work before the faculty of 
the college, a large crowd of outsiders and some 
American sailors who came ashore especially from 
one of the warships. It is hardly fair to cail 


these troops Syrian as they contain members from 
Egypt, Greece, Palestine, and even some English 
and American boys. 

Canapa.—Over the border in Canada there are 
some mighty interesting ideas for field events. In 
Montreal several troops havé specialized in trek 
wagon races, ‘This shows a contest in which the 
boys had to push their cart, take it apart and hand 
every wheel and board over a fence and reassemble 
it on the other side and race for the goal. Every 
Scout knows paacty what he is to do and the swift- 
ness with which they manage the whole thing is 
really incredible. 

_ Potanp.—1n Austrian Foland the country is par- 
ticularly well-fitted for outdoor Scouting, and ame 
fellows have equipped themselves with a thoroughly 
up-to-date heilograph instrument for signaling. 
There are Polish — in America who are carry- 
ing on the Scout work in their own language just 
as their brothers over the sea. so we should be in- 
terested in the progress of Polish troops. 

GerMany.—Every one knows how thorough and 
conscientious the Germans are and what splendid 
doctors and scientists they make. These German 
Scouts seem to specialize in first aid but their cos- 
tumes look as though they also went in for moun- 
tain climbing and pioneering. Scout Philip Gold- 
smith, of Troop 95, Philadelphia, has written us a 
splendid account of Scouting in Gasenniey. He says 
that the Olympic Games will be in Berlin in 1916. 
and that a delegation of American Scouts woul 
be welcomed, 

Spain.—King Alphonso of Spain is a Scoutmas- 
ter himself, so. he is interested in all the Scouts in 
the kingdom. e is a very informal and jolly 
fellow and all the Scouts feel quite at liberty to 
treat him as one of themselves. The members of 
his household in this picture seem just as much in- 
terested in the boys as he is. 





Scout Finds An Indian’s Skeleton 


A remarkable find has recently been made 
by Francis Carson, a Boy Scout of Green- 
field, Mass. Young Carson was out hunting 
for Indian arrow heads and came to a point 
where the river bank had caved in for sev- 
eral feet. Exploring this natural cave, he 
found the skeleton of an Indian buried in 
an upright position facing the East, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the early tribes. 
It is probable that the Scout will give his 
find to the Greenfield Historical: Society. 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


In Caves—Facts About Trees—An Owl Story—A Puzzling Picture 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. ‘ 








OYS, our National 
Scout Commissioner 
is in a terribie Aurry 

for he must pack his “ Duf- 
fel Bag” and start for Cul- 
ver to crank up the School 
of Woodcraft, a schoo! 
where every boy must take 
the Scout oath and take the 
degree in Scouting before 
he can win degrees in the 
camp. But before I begin 
to pack, I’ll shake the Duffel 
Bag to see what there is in 
it for you. 

Scoutmaster McChes- 

ney’s article on making 
bows and arrows which ap- 
peared last month was a 
dandy. Bows and arrows 
are all right, boys, and lots of fun for those 
who enjoy using them. It is a good, manly 
sport and will always be popular with some 
of us, but like the jousting of the old 
knights, its days for universal popularity 
are over. That, however, ought to make it 
more enjoyable for those who do take it 
up. 
Scoutmaster Townsend, of Wagoner, 
Okla., has introduced a system of juvenile 
courts that has interested me. Eight boys 
do patrol work under supervision of the 
“Chief of Police” in connection with the 
city officials and report weekly. Like the 
Boy Pioneers of Canton, N. C., they also 
have a secret service. A sheriff and three 
deputies perform their duties the same as 
real court officials. They have Scout attor 
neys, Scout judges and Scout juries. 

You see each group of Scouts all over 
the country is playing at the game it loves 
best. 

That was an interesting story in Boys’ 
Lire about the twenty-five Scotia Scouts 
who recently explored Haille’s cave, camp- 
ing first at the famous Indian ladder which 
goes straight up over a steep cliff. The 
boys took their Scout lamps and hiked to 
the end of the cave, two or three miles 
under ground. 

Biinp THINGS IN THE. CAVES. 

Cave exploring is real man’s work. Parts 
of Kentucky and Tennessee are filled with 
most interesting caverns, some of which I 
have visited and partially explored. I did 
not fully explore them for the reason that 
they were in that part of the country known 
as the “moonshine district” and some of 
my mountaineer friends intimated that 
parts of them were very “unhealthy.” As 
I was their guest and not acting as a spy 
upon them, I explored only the “healthy ” 
parts of the caves. 

I remember one in particular. After go- 
ing about 100 yards or maybe 100 feet, I 
was surprised to find the walls of one of 
the caverns alive with what looked to be 
big spiders, but what were really blind 
katydids. What these katydids lived upon 
I do not know. 

There are blind fish in the streams and 
blind crawfish. In fact, these caves are 
sort of blind asylums. for the little people 
of the woods and streams. 

We had no Scout lamps, but we made 
pine knot torches like those I described in 
the last Duffel Bag, and traveled until half 
of the sticks were used up; then we turned 





MR. BEARD. 


back, arriving at the en- 
trance just in time, for our 
torches were exhausted. It 
made about a four mile 
trip. 

A collection of the blind 
creatures from these caves 
along with the bats, newts, 
salamanders and bushy 
tailed cave rats would make 
an interesting Scout exhibit, 
and a valuable contribution 
to Natural History. 
Dip You Know 

Apsout TREES? 

Speaking about nature re- 
minds me of a discussion 
“ . going on among the Scouts 
about the growth of trees. 
Many boys—and some 
Scoutmasters, too, for that matter—seem 
to think that if you put a hitching ring in 
a young tree, it will gradually grow higher 
and higher, as the tree grows, until it is 
out of reach. Now this is not true. I know 
of a hitching ring in a maple tree which I 
have seen every day or so for the last 
twenty-four years and it is the same height 
from the ground now as it was when I first 
saw it. But I am glad to say you cannot 
hitch your horse to it now because it is 
extending out around it and has almost 
covered it. 

Right here let me point to a!l the For- 
ester Scouts that a wound across a tree 
horizontally heals slowly or not at all, but 
a perpendicular wound, up and down, heals 
rapidly, and sometimes where you have 
round pieces of bark accidentally removed 
from the trees it is.a good idea to extend 
the wound in a point at top and bottom, 
then the sides will come together and heal 
up, leaving only'a scar on the tree. Horses 
should never be hitched to trees. Many of 
the beautiful and rare trees in Flushing, 
Long Island, have been ruined by the 
horses gnawing them. 

A Srrance Note 1n THE Woops. 

Last night your editor was out to my 
farm near Redding, Conn., to visit me, and 
as we were walking along the road near 


THIs 


the river, we heard an odd scream. “ What’s 
that?” said Mr. McGuire. 

“It’s an owl of some kind,” I replied, 
“but I do not know the note.” Then we 
heard a hoarse coo—coo—coo, very much 
like the note of a cuckoo. I answered it 
and we immediately held an animated con- 
versation in coos. 

Then from the topmost branches of the 
tree a little owl silently dropped down to 
a lower branch to have a closer view of his 
interviewer. I could see him against the 
sky though it was nearly dark, and 
recognized my old friend the screech owl. 
It’s funny—I have had screech owl pets, I 
have caught many of them alive with my 
hand. I have heard them at night hun- 
dreds of times, but I never heard the pecu- 
liar scream and the coo—coo talk before. 

While the owl was looking at me, I 
moved my hand backward and forward 
horizontally with a wavy motion, and it 
was laughable to see the owl turn his head 
this way and that, following the motion of 
my arm by bobbing his head up and down. 

As we turned back towards the house I 
saw a dark object scampering towards the 
road. Stooping down I picked up a wood 
tortoise. My little boy now has it hitched 
up to his toy fire engine and hook and 
ladder. The tortoise pulls it all right, but 
I’m afraid anything that was afire would 
burn up before that hard-shell got the 
apparatus there. My boy always has sev- 
eral such captives. He plays with them 
awhile and then gives them their free- 
dom. 

You see, boys, no matter how long a 
fellow watches and studies animals and 
birds there is always something new and 
interesting doing. The other day, for in- 
stance, a big muskrat hurried across the 
road in front of my horse dragging with 
it a branch with fresh green leaves on it. 
The branch was two or three feet long and 
at its butt about the thickness of your 
little finger. I have watched muskrats 
come out on the shore, sit up on their 
hind legs and strip the bushes of leaves, 
but this is the first time I ever saw one 
carrying the bush home with him. 

A. PuzzLinc PIcTuURE. 

Now, I have been telling you some things 
that surprised me. Way down in the bot- 
tom of my Duffel Bag, I find a picture I 
drew some time ago that I think will 
surprise you. At least it will set you think- 
ing. It is a group of the Boy Scouts of 
our frontier one hundred years ago. They 
are not crazy, although some of you fellows 
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may think that they had “bats in their 
belfries.” Neither are they playing a game. 
Nor ate they undergoing torture inflicted 
by the authorities for some wrongdoing. 
But it is evident to the knowing ones that 
there is going to be a frolic which they ex- 
pect to attend. Why, then, are they hold- 
ing their feet in the air above their 
heads? If you write and give me your 
opinion, I will be glad to have it, In the 
September Boys’ Lire, you will find my 
answer. 


Row! sto 


A Policeman’s Story 

By a Buffalo, N. Y., Policeman. 
"THE other day a sign blew down on Main 
Street, injuring three women who were 
Passing Two boys pushed their way 
through the crowd and offered their serv- 
ices, saying that they were Boy Scouts. 
They assisted in keeping the crowd back | 
and helped in carrying the injured persons | 
into a near-by store. | 
When finally a policeman telephoned the 
hospita! for an ambulance -he found that | 
the ambulance had already been ordered 
by one of the Scouts and was on its way. | 
They did absolutely all they could, and/| 
we want the Scouts of Buffalo to know 

that the policemen appreciate them. 





Was Prepared, and Advanced Rapidly 


Soon after we heard of the splendid rec- 
ord made by Arthur Pent in Philadelphia 
(as told in the June Boys’ Lire) we were 
informed by the Birmingham Scout au- 
thorities that a boy there had practically 
a similar record. 

Scout Edward Barnhart enrolled as a 
Tenderfoot November 16 and each subse- 
quent day presented himself for examina- 
tion for a higher Scout degree. He was 
ready with First Class requirements as 
well as Second, and was presented with his 
First Class badge by the Chief Scout Li- 
brarian, Franklin K.-Mathiews. 

Scout Barnhart made this record against 
odds. He works during the day and at- 
tends the night school maintained by the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron company. He is 
14 years old and a member of the Moose 
patrol of Troop 2, of which Mr. Will J. 
Cooley is the Scout Master. 


This Boy a Prize Aeroplane Maker 


Two beautiful loving cups have been 
presented to Robert Fraser, fifteen years 
old, of Troop 27, Kansas City, Mo.. for 
the best aeroplane shown at the Boy Scout 
Exhibition, in Convention Hall last winter. 
The machine built by young Fraser was the 
only: self-raising aeroplane exhibited. It 
is only three feet long, but the wiring 
planes are perfect. He also carried off the 
first prize in the hand launch contest, 
covering a distance of eighty-two feet with 
his little monoplane. 


Built a Cabin in a Week 


A cabin which was habitable at the end 
of two days and completely finished within 
a week is the achievement of eight Toledo 
Scouts. It is in the “ Bankland” just out- 
side the city. During the winter boys were 
able to stay there for a week or longer, 
taking provisions with them for the stay. 

The Scouts who built the cabin are: H. 
McCullough, Paul Condon, Patrol Leader 
Kenneth Woods, Frank Southard, Arnold 
Nopper, Theodore Keiffer, Roland Dusing, 





Vetter Donaghy and Harry Edgar. 
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WAGES 
$100,000,000 


SUPPLIES 
$45,000,000 








TAXES PAID 
$11,000,000 


DIVIDENDS SURPLUS 
$30,000,000 $12,000,000 





INTFREST 
$17,000,000 





How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone 


represents an actual invest- 


ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 
$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 


Nearly half the total—$100,- 
000,000—paid in wages to more 
than one hundred thousand em- 
ployes engaged in giving to the 
public the best and the cheapest 
telephone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 


Paid to merchants, supply 
dealers and others for materials 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, 
heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$11,000,000 
Taxes of more than $11,000,- 
000 are paid to the Federal, state 
and local authorities. The people 
derive the benefit in better high- 
ways, schools and the like. 


Bondholders—$17,000,000 


Paid in interest to thousands of 
men and women, savings banks, 
insurance companies and other 
institutions owning bonds and 
notes. 


Stockholders—$30,000,000 
70,000 stockholders, about half 


of whom are women, receive 
$30,000,000. 

(These payments to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders who have 
put their savings into the tele- 
phone business represent 6.05 % 
on the investment. 

Surplus—$12,000,000 

This is invested in telephone 
plant and equipment, to furnish 
and keep telephone service 
ways up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


U. niversal Service 





FREE PRIZES 
TO BOY SCOUTS 


Representative Boy Scouts wanted to sell 
Simplex Ink Tablets. Put up in handy 10c. 
tubes and made in all colors. Simplex does 
away with mussy liquid ink. Just drop a 
Simplex Tablet in your fountain pen, fill with 
water and you have a free flowing liquid ink. 

Sells on sight, Big profits, Write for prize 
offer, terms and sample outfit, No money re- 
quired to start. Address 

J, H. BOSS, Manager. 

507 Fifth Avenue - 
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ROLLER SKATES, SCOUT KNIVES, 
SIGNAL FLAGS, ETC., OR CASH 


Really easy money. Will you work a few 
days for us? In your home town. It’s 4 
and pays well. Amy boy of 12 to 
ean do it. All I want is your name and 
one reference. Address Lundborg’s Dis- 
tributing Dept., 181 No. Arlington Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. Reference — The 
Essex County Trust Co. 














Wouldn’t you like to have some of your 
friends see BOYS’ LIFE? A specimen copy 
will be sent to any address on application 
by postal card or letter to BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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How To Make Rope 





Instructions Which Scouts In Camps or on Hikes 
Will Find Most Helpful 


with three ropes tied across stream. 
Scouts might well adopt the idea. 

One of the ropes, after having been. well 
tested for strength and quality, plays the 
part of the road and the two others are 
hand rails at right and left. These will 
dance a bit, but you can pass over just the 
same without difficulty. 

If you desire to establish a bridge which 
will serve for several days, it is worth while 
to consolidate the system by lacing the ropes 
together with another, making a triangular 
structure. We give a series of diagrams 
which explain the manner of procedure. 
The weight is divided along the three main 
ropes and the little bridge, besides. being 
more secure, can hold up a much greater 
weight. 

The description seems rather complicated, 
but it is really easy to carry out. 


. the Indies, the natives make bridges 


First string up your three ropes, the most 
solid at the bottom. A and B show the 
manner of knotting the lower rope E. E 
and F show how to place the two upper 
ropes. Of course, one Scout must have in 
some way crossed the stream to make the 


ropes firm there. 
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Now we come to the “ fancy touches” of 
fixing the intermediate cordage. It is all 
prepared on one side, as we will describe, 
and then a Scout standing on the bridge 
at its start, makes the loops slide before 
him and places them as he wishes. 


a ba Le 4 





We have the three main ropes, 1, 2 and 3, 
stretched. Take a new rope, the end of 
which is fixed at the knot of the lower rope 
3. Carry it up to rope 1 and make a knot 
as indicated in diagram C, then pass the 
rope under 3 and bring up to_rope 2, where 
another knot of the same sort is made, and 


Bridges _ 








then repeat, passing the rope under 3 each 
time. 

All these knots on ropes 1 and 2 are 
bunched up together and the loops under 





cord 3 should hang freely for two yards or 
so, in order to permit spreading them out 
later. 

As we have made this first series of loops, 
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starting from rope 2, all the knots b, b, b 
are between the knots a, a, a. 

A Scout now stands on the bridge, and 
going forward, pushes the knots a b along 
with his hands on the upper rope, and with 
his feet pushes the lower ones. These 
loops, put in place, will take the formation 
shown in D. When he arrives at the other 
end of the bridge the Scout Master makes 
fast the ends of the ropes with which the 
lacework was made. 

The Eclaireur de France for January 
shows a scheme something like this, in 
which two ropes are enough. The drawing 
explains this system clearly. 

It is necessary to use ropes of the very 
highest quality, and to prove them carefully 
before starting to build the bridge—Le 
Scout. 


How To Make A Raft 


Fifth Requirement for Camper's 
Merit Badge 


By DILLON WALLACE 


(Instructions on the other requirements for 
this Merit badge were given by Mr. Wallace 
in the July Boys’ Lire.) 














We are required to know how to make a 
raft. The Scout’s necessity to use a raft 
usually occurs in cross-country traveling 
when he possesses no other tools than his 
axe or hatchet and his knife. He must 
therefore know how to make a serviceable 
raft without the assistance of saws, augers 
or nails. 

The size of the raft will depend in each 
case upon the amount of load it will be 
called upon to carry, therefore it will not 
be necessary for us here to go into dimen- 
sions and measurements. We are simply 
required to construct a staunch raft. 

The logs which are to be used must be 
as nearly alike in size as possible. Of 
course, they will all be cut the same length. 
but they must also be of nearly similar 
diameter at the butt, and also of nearly the 
same diameter at the smaller end. 

On one side of each log, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches from each end, cut a notch. 


Now in order to make crosspieces 
cut four stiff poles a foot or so longer 
than the width of the proposed raft. Roll 
the logs into, the water and arrange them 
side by side, butts all one way, and notched 
side up. Fit one of the cross poles into 
the notches at one end of the logs, pass 
another of the poles under the logs oppo- 
site the pole resting in the notches, and 
lash securely the ends of the two poles 
together where they protrude at each side 
of the raft. Fit the two remaining poles 
into place and lash them in the same man- 
ner at the other end of the raft. It will be 
seen that the notches must be an equal dis- 
tance apart on each log, else the second set 
of poles cannot be fitted into, place. 

This raft will hold and serve very well 
on smooth water, but if the water to be 
navigated is at all rough, it might sag and 
go to pieces unless braced by diagonal 
poles. These poles should be lashed firm- 
ly to the side log at each end, with the 
ends of the poles fitting snugly against the 
crosspieces. One of the braces will of 
course have to be sprung down over the 
other at the intersection in the middle, un- 
less very thick poles are used which may 
be notched at the point of intersection 
without weakening them too much. Where 
the braces cross each other they should be 
lashed firmly together with a line which 
also passes under and around one of the 
logs of the raft. Still greatér stability may 
be given the raft by notching the logs for 
the under as well as the upper crosspieces. 

Are You Sure Now? 

During last summer, for instance, I 
found it necessary when in the Labra- 
dor wilderness to put into Mfactice all of 
these tests except two—building a latrine 
and building a fire without tches. Any 
scout who is a Scout will always have 
matches with him when he goes into the 
woods, though it is, nevertheless, a mighty 
good stunt to know how to, make a fire 
without them. Last summer“I even found 
it necessary to build a raft, after my canoe 
was wrecked, to transport my, outfit across 


a wide river. 
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Biggest Man-Made Waterfall 


HE world’s record for the height to 
_ Which water has been elevated by a 

single pump was broken recently when fire 
underwriters and the New York Fire De- 
partment made a test of the standpipes and 
protective apparatus of the Woolworth 
Building in New York City.: Water was 
forced up fifty-seven stories to the roof of 
the tower and expelled from. four pipes, 
780 feet from the street. The. former rec- 
ord was 767 feet, says the Technical World. 

The building is 791 feet high, from the 
lowest point of its ground floor to the point 
of its tower. pump in the basement, 
capable of exerting a pressure of 395 
pounds, was started, forcing 500 gallons 
every minute up the nearly 800 feet of pipe. 

On the fifty-seventh floor a 20-pound 
stream of water was shot from a %-inch 
nozzle to the four points of the compass. 
On the fifty-fourth floor some more pipes 
were at work on the outside of the build- 
ing, and 12- and 15-pound.:streams were 
shot from similar nozzles ..down to the 
thirtieth floor. This made the liveliest kind 
of a water-fall, 1,000 gallons of water a 
minute flowing into the street. 

The regular city supply 6f water was 
used for the test. With the ordinary pres- 
sure for hydrant and genéral household 
use, this does not go much above the fourth 
or sixth floor. The pumping engines, three 
floors below the surface of the street, were 
in good working order and registered the 
capacity mark. 
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With the Boy Scouts Afield 


Boys are urged to send in reports of their interesting doings. 











Kansas City, Mo.—Troop 35, of Kansas City, 
has an aero corps. The boys have not made any 
flights themselves, but they recently bicycled out 
to Overland Park and saw an aviator loop the 
loop, do the reverse spiral glide and fly upside 
down. 

WATERVILLE, Me.—A masquerade was given 
recently by the Pine Tree Patrol to raise money 
for their camp expenses. 

Jonessoro, ArxK.—Troop 1, of Jonesboro, has 35 
boys whose ages average sixteen years. Just after 
Christmas ten of the Scouts, with their Scout- 
master, Judge C. LD. Frierson, camped out in a 
remote corner of the State where there are wild 
turkeys, deer and even bears and panthers. Indoors 
the Scouts amuse themselves by holding “ kangaroo 
courts ”’ or by debating problems such as the coast- 
wise tolls. Three prizes were recently offered for 
the best essay on Taeal Scouting. The prizes were 
won: First, Howell Stamper; 
O’Brien; third, Duke Peters. 


second, Lynn 


They Called it «‘ The Scow-t. ” 











A novel way of spending a» summer va- 
cation on‘land and yet with all the water 


sports. Several Scouts of Utica hired this 
canal bogt, christened her “The Scow-t” 
and started off for adventure. The pic- 
ture shows the captain, the chief cook and 
the ‘ bottle-washer,” a crew which proved 
all that was necessary to manage the craft. 


MILForpD, Dh, —_When a bad fire in Milford broke 
out the Boy Scouts did excellent work by assisting 
to roll hose, carry water, extinguish small fires 
started on thé roofs of other buildings, and carry- 
ing drinkingrwater to the sweltering firemen. 

New Yorx City.—The Boy Scouts of Troop 183 
recently grew tired of ordinary hiking and tried 
an experiment. Starting at 7 p. m., at Bowlin 
Green, at the southern end of Manhattan Islan 
they hiked through the city all night, arrivin 
Sunday morning in Yonkers, N. Y. They learne 
many interesting things which they never would 
have discovefed in the daytime. 

TorrinctoN, Conn.—Troop 1, 
March, has made steady progress. 
Sisted in peas mr: | the graves on Memorial Da 
and were presented with a flag by the Women’s 
Relief Corps. They have had five hikes—one to 
John Brown’s birth place—had a ten days’ camp, 
and several of the Scouts have passed their Second 
Class tests. 

CumsBertanbd, Mp.—The Scouts of Troops 1 and 
2 recertiy armed themselves with axes and picks, 
went to the tuberculosis hospital outside the cit 
and cleared out the undergrowth around the build. 
ing which had placed the structure in constant 
danger of destruction by forest fires. 


Lowett, Mass.—After a period of inaction the 
Boy Scout Movement has been reorganized in 
Lowell, Mass., and the Court of Honor has been 
kept busy with the candidates for the Scout de- 
grees. Fifteen Troops, comprising 295 members, 
are carrying on the work. A recent all-day hike 
brought the boys together in their studies. First 
aid is enlisting the interest of many of them. Sev- 
eral Lowell @octors have volunteered to teach the 
subject to different Troops. 

SutHertanp, Nes.—When Red Fox James, the 
Indian who.js riding to Congress to enlist the 
interest of the members in setting apart Indian 
Day, passed/‘through Sutherland he was met by 
lroop 1 andotheir Scoutmaster, A, H. Brink. This 
was the first, Troop of Scouts he had encountered 
and he stayed long enough to take a hike and to 
eat dinner with the Troop. He also allowed one 
of the patrol leaders to ride his little Indian pony. 


organized last 
he boys as- 


Oakey, Kan.—When Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, 
Kan., lectured at Oakley to the graduates of the 
class of 1914 he took as his subject the Boy Scout 
motto, “Be Prepared.” Judge Ruppenthal says 


that the Oakley Scouts gave extremely good ac- | 


counts of the town and made his stay very inter- 
esting. 


Wyominc, O.—Troop 1 recently did a good turn 


to the comthunity by engaging the services of Dr. | 


William C. Herman for a lecture on wild bird life 
The lecture was open to the public and was held 
at the Wyoming Club building. The audience was 
grateful to the Scouts for inviting them, and the 


Scouts themselves learned much about the life of | 


birds. 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Troop 21 recently took a 100- | 
mile hike. They had with them a little cart on | 


which they fitte 
help them along. 


a huge American flag as a sail to | 


Quincy, Mass.—Troop 1 is proud of having been 


of service to Captain H. T. Matthews, in command 
of the troops at Fort Warren. The Scouts were 
camping nearby and the army officer asked them 
to make measurements of a large park. The boys 


drew a rough map of each field, determined the | 


north point by the use of their watches and gave 
the measurements with surprising accuracy. hey 
were rewarded by a letter’ of hearty appreciation 
from Captain Matthews. 

Formosa, Kan.—The members of Troop 1 are 
helping to build a dam on the farm of Scout James 
Moreland, near the town. They will have the use 
of the resulting pond for swimming and boating. 
They have been organized but a short time, but 
have gained rapidly in membership, according to 
the report of Scout Milford Ww. Hale, Patrol 
Leader. 

St. Pavit, Minn.—A Boy Scout baseball league 
with a very creditable number of teams has been 
formed and is already running on its schedule. 
There are ten Troops and two divisions. The pen- 
nant will be awarded the winner at the end of the 
season. Each Scout who plays must be registered 
and the St. Paul Council has decided that this ap- 
plies to everything in which the Scouts participate. 

Trenton, N. J.—Forty Boy Scouts of Troop 9 
took a week-end trip to Camden as the guests of 
the Rev. William Stone, founder of the Troop. 
The boys went by boat to Philadelphia, accom- 
panied by the Scout band. The boys visited the 
League Island Navy Yard and marched through 
the streets of the city, headed by the band. Scout- 
master E. A, atson was in charge of the ex- 
pedition. 

Dattas, Tex.—Early in June the Boy Scouts of 
Dallas held a mass hike out to their permanent 
camp site at Stewart’s Lake. About 75 Scouts 
were under the direction of Scout Commissioner 
Richmond and Scoutmasters Keeley, Glidewell, 
Horde, Hanks and Douglas. The boys attended 
Sunday schoo] and church at a town about two 
miles from the camp, enjoyed several swims and 
took some First Class tests. 

Horg Vatiey, R. I—After helping the veterans 
in the Memorial Day parade the Scouts of Hope 
Valley turned their attention to destroying nest 
tent caterpillars along the valley. Over 500 were 
destroyed in one night, and though they did not 
by any means clear out all the pests, the boys are 
still keeping at it and hope to make more headway 
during the summer. 

RicuMonp, Va.—Seven hundred Scouts of Rich- 
mond recently had their hands full when the 
Knights of the Grotto met in that city for a con- 
vention. The Scouts met trains and took care of 
over 4,000 delegates and visitors, checking their 
baggage and directing them to hotels. They also 
acted as guides and patroled one of the biggest 
parades the city has ever had. What the police 
officials could not do the boys accomplished with 
their staves and cheerful Scout smiles. 

Detroit, Micu.—Troop 31 has 50 Scouts and all 
of them are active and progressive. They have 
taken special charge of the pick-up campaign in 
the neighboring parts and have promised to take 
care of all the paper and rubbish they find there. 
This Troop has also raised $200 by a minstrel 
show and so has assured a camping ie in which 
every member will participate. They still find time 
to keep up a bent consisting of buglers, drum- 
mers and fifers. 

Wausau, Wis.—The Boy Scouts of the Wolf 
Patrol camped out for a week on the Country Club 
grounds. They took practically all their Second 
Class examinations while they camped. 

Rosevitte, Irt.—When the Scouts of Roseville 
go on their summer hikes they have a drum and 
bugle corps to lead them. Four Scouts have 
drums and four have bugles and others are also 
getting ready to join the band. These Scouts took 
part in the Memorial Day celebrations, helping the 
veterans and their friends to decorate the graves. 











Knives 
that are Just Right 


You'll find any one of these Keen Kutter 
knives just right and a bully good knife 
toown. It'll be just right in looks and 
finish, just right in the way it works and 
in the way the handle stays fast, just 
right in the fine edge the blades take and 
4old—all this because 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Pocket Knives 


are guaranteed to make good, like Keen 
Kutter tools are guaranteed. Any timea 
Keen Kutter knife or tool fails to prove 
itself just right, the dealer is authorized 


‘to take it back and give back the money. 


“*The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
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How to Do It 


Pick out the name of a boy. 

Write a letter to him. 

Address an envelope with his name and the 
right postage. 

Don’t seal that envelope. 

Enclose it in another addressed to the boy in 
care of Boys’ Lire. Mail this to us. 

If your letter is to a boy in North America, put 
on a two-cent stamp. If it is to go abroad, 











five cents. 
AST year during the summer the 
Scouts of the Lonesome Corner 


were not very active, but this year 
seem to have taken their vacation 
time as an opportunity to write to more 
boys than they could attend to during 
the winter. This is particularly true in 
the case of the foreign correspondence, 
and more and more the Boy Scouts of 
America are getting to know and appre- 
ciate their brothers in other lands. 

It is natural that they should be most 
interested in the South American repub- 
lics, in nearly all of which Boy Scout 
organizations are flourishing. When Mr. 
Livingstone, president of the Boy Scouts 
of America, made his splendid address at 
the New York Rally this spring he espe- 
cially emphasized the link which should 
exist between American boys of the two 
Western Continents. A great many of 
the Scouts pledged themselves to study 
Spanish in order to further this brother- 
hood and those who have already begun 
this study will find that a real corre- 
spondence will help them immensely, while 
at the same time they may help South 
American boys who are trying to learn 
English. However, you don’t need to 
know Spanish to correspond with Scouts 
in Chili, Bolivia, Ecuador, Brazil, Argen- 
tine Republic, Cuba, Mexico or Paraguay. 
Letters sent here, designating the country 
preferred, will be forwarded to the Scout 
Headquarters of that country, which will 
see to it that the letters are given to 
Scouts who will continue the corre- 
spondence. 

In tHE Otner HEMISPHERE. 

Going further afield, many Scouts have 
followed up the list printed in the July 
number of Boys’ Lire and have already 
written to foreign Scouts in China, Egypt, 
Syria and other countries. These foreign- 
ers have not been slow in starting corre- 
spondences themselves. We have received 
one letter from a Scout in Finland who 
considerately translated his letter in Eng- 
lish, and though we may be amused at 
some of the phrasing, few American 
Scouts would have such a good command 
of Finnish. He says: 

In considering the Boy S-outs’ corresponding 
department, I wish to know if vou have in stock 
any 17-year-old boy who is willing to correspond 
with me. My name is Berger Schwela, my age 


is 16 years, nearly 17, I am for that matter born 
July 18, 1897. 


they 


Some 17-year-old Scout. should answer 
this boy’s appeal as soon as he reads it. 

A Chinese Scout named Nelson E. P. 
Lin writes us a long and interesting de- 


scription of the starting of the Scout 
Movement in China and at the Boone Uni- 
versity, where he is a student. This Scout 
is 16 years old and in the bugler band. 
He is anxious to correspond with Scouts 
and wants some of those who play in the 
Scout bands to write him about their Scout 
games and good times. Nelson is also in 
difficulties because he cannot get books on 
Scouting, so Scouts who have extra litera- 
ture, after writing him to find just what 
he wants, might be willing to pass it 
along. 
CHANCE TO EXCHANGE PIcTuURES. 
Look at our double-page pictures this 
month! Wouldn’t you like to get some 
equally interesting photographs for your 
Scouting albums? The boys who took 
them will also be able to tell you lots of 
new wrinkles, and perhaps you can help 
them. If you are particularly attracted 
by any of those pictures send us a letter, 
even if you do not know the name of the 
boy, and we will forward it to the Head- 
quarters in that country. 
New Scouts on the Lonesome Corner 
roll for this month are: 
Albert Whaley, N. J. Glenn Mowery, IIl. 
Berger Schwela, Finland. Charles K. Veile, Minn. 
Bob-White Patrol, Del. —_ Padgett, Neb. 
Coleman Gay, Tex. ene H. Marvin, N. Y. 
Talbot Harlan, Cal. alph Lockwood, Conn. 
Horace Wilson, Canada. oa Hahm, Berlin. 
-— Way, Tex. ohn W. Cohen, Pa. 
Jones Wallis, N. Y. Eastandi Andria, § ria. 
Tone Laidacker, Jr., Pa. Herbert Holcomb, Sonn, 
Pick Your Susyect AND Boy. 
Other new boys who have specified the 


A Scout in the Philippines. 














This Scout 
baggage of the Fort V 
Rizal, P. I., Troop 
River. 
out b 
was half a cent in gold. The troop was 
ferried over in sections. When the Scouts 
were all across they started for an over- 
night hike up a nearby hill and into camp 
in the “jungle.” 


was dele cyated to see the 

illiam McKinley, 
safely over the Pasiz 
An old Filipino propelled the dug- 
a bamboo pole and the fare across 


subjects about which they want to corre- 


spond are: 

Topliffe Sawyer, Massachusetts, Indian relics. 

Ernest Abernethy, North Carolina, Stamps, pa- 
trol leaders. 

Edward Bauman, New Jersey, Daniel Boone. 

W. M. Stockton, New Jersey, New York City 
boys interested in wireless. 

obert J. Curtis, Michigan, Scouts in Switzer- 
land and Egypt on nature and specimens. 

Mackenzie Barnes, Georgia, photography. 

Raymond Leibold, Pennsyivania, model yachts. 

George E. Hornidy, Missouri, Scouts in toreign 
lands. 

Leonard Thomas, Missouri, aeroplanes. 

Dewey Canning, Utah, Eastern and Southeastern 
Scouts. 

Raymond Johnson, Illinois, foreign and Western 
Scouts. 


Eldridge Lowe, South Dakota, electricity and 


wireless. 
Robert S. Moore, Iowa, collecting coins. 
Garnet C. Slaven, West Virginia, magic. 


James Whitmore, Utah, Eastern and Southeastern 
Scouts. 
Desmond Popham, Missouri, merit badge Scouts, 
foreign and Canadian. 
ack Murray, Virginia, paoteqpephs. 
athan Schlamowitz, Long land, Scouts 
Engiend and foreign lands. 
Kimball mon, Mexico, foreign Scouts, Cana- 
dian and New York. 
Reuben A. Lewis, Delaware, wireless and pho- 


—— 
obert Hardcastle, Oklahoma, Scouts in Canada. 


in 


Requirements Changed for the Public and 
Private Health Merit Badges 


Among the changes in Merit Badge re- 
quirements recently made are those affect- 
ing the Personal Health and Public Health 
badges. The new requirements in each 


follow: 
Persona HEALTH. 

1. Write a statement on the care of the teeth, 
and show that his teeth are in good condition as a 
result of proper care. 

2. State a principle to govern in eating; and 
state in the order of their importance five rules to 
govern the care of his health. 

8. Present satisfactory evidence that he has not 
been absent from school or work for a period of at 
least six months as a result of his failure to ob- 
serve these rules, 

4. Tell the difference in effect of a cold bath and 
a hot bath. 

5. Describe the effect of alcohol and tobacco on 
~ growing boy. 

Tell how to care for the feet on a march. 

M Describe a good healthful game and state its 
merits. 

8. Describe the effects of walking as an exercise. 

9. Tell the dangers of specialization and over- 
training in the various forms of athletics, and the 
advantages of an all-around development. 

Pusric HEaLtn. 

1. State the chief causes and modes of transmis- 
sion of each of the following diseases: Tuberculosis, 
typhoid, malaria. 

2. Draw a diagram showing how the housefly 
carries disease. 

Tell what should be done to a house which 
has been occupied by a person who has had a con- 
tagious disease. 

4. Describe the method used in his community in 
disposing of garbage. 

5. Tell how a city should protect its milk, meat 
and exposed foods. ‘State what are the laws in his 
community covering this subject, and to what ex- 
tent mt iy are being enforced. 

6. how to plan the sanitary care of a camp. 

7. State the reason. why school children should 
undergo a medical examination 

Tell how he may -co-operate with the health 
authorities in preventing disease. 

9. Produce satisfactory evidence that he has ren- 
dered service in some effort recommended by the 
eon health authorities in the interest of public 

ealth 





Dried Fruit Good in Camp. 


Dried apples, peaches, apricots or prunes 
aie almost essential in a camper’s rations 
when he cannot get fresh or canned fruit. 
They are not very tasteful when stewed 
without previous soaking. To make them 
really good, soak over night in just enough 
cold water to cover them. In the morning 
simmer them a few minutes in the same 
water. Apricots and prunes are best, for 
they supply an acid that the system craves 
and needs. 


If the opportunity for great deeds should never 
come, the oppertamty for good deeds is renewed 
for you day by d 
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Peculiar Things About this Old 
World 


T’S hard to believe, isn’t it— 

That the Pacific end.of the Panama 
Canal is farther east than the Atlantic end? 

That Venice, Italy, and Montreal, 
Canada, are in about the same latitude? 

That if an express train had started out 
from the earth for the planet Neptune at 
the birth of Christ, and had traveled 60 
miles an hour day and night ever since, it 
would not yet be half way there? 

That Cuba would reach from New York 
to Chicago? 

That the mouth of the Amazon River is 
as near to Europe as it is to New York? 

That Texas is as large as Germany and 
as large as 212 Rhode Islands? 

That, when measured in degrees of longi- 
tude, San Francisco is about in the middle 
of the United States, including Alaska? 

That the entire continent of South | 
America lies further east than Florida? | 

That Glasgow, Scotland, is in the same | 
latitude as Alaska? 

That ifthe southern end of Chile, South | 
America,"were placed at Florida that sinsle | 
country would extend northward entirely 
across the United States and Canada and 
half way across Hudson Bay? 

This list of odd things about the earth | 
that the average person does not know has | 
been compiled by Prof. R. H. Whitbeck, | 
of the geology department of the Univer- | 
sity of Wisconsin. 











The OLIVER 7 


Typewriter No. 











'The Standard Visibite Writer 


Now the Supreme Achievement 


THIS BRAND NEW OLIVER 
MODEL INSPIRES ALL 


In making this extraordinary announcement 
we realize how the typewriter world has waited 
for what we now give. How typewriter users 
look to us for the first advances and refine- 
ments, Our responsibility has grown with — 
Oliver innovation—vieible writing, visible read- 
ing, Printype and our numerous epoch-making 


inventions. 
The No. 7 Model 

Reduces human effort to the minimum. Per- 
forms automatically many operations. 

The new cushioned keyboard, the new anchor 
keys—all the ingenious advances that raise this 
model to the peak of typewriter perfection. 
Less effort required, less attention, less eye- 
strain. Yet stmost speed and 26 per cent. more 











—a morning’s tramp through the woods 
—then back to camp for 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


This is the food that makes sturdy young men. Fits 
them for all the sports that Summer brings—strengthens 
muscle and brain. 

There’s a lot of competition for athletic honors among 
boys in camp. Shredded Wheat supplies 
you with the nourishment Nature intended 
for you. This, with out-of-door exer- 
cise, keeps you right. Keeps you in 
condition for making good in sports. 












Heat to make crisp, Then serve with milk 
or cream and sugar. Good with berries, ‘too. 


Never Camp Without Shredded Wheat 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





er 

















value! 
17 Cents a Day ¥ 

We have applied our popular pescige plan Panag a Regge nn cee — Roy Look for this Trademark on the Official Scout Axe 
° this new Oliver. And we will not increase cil, ete., ete. Vecy useful and tastruetive. ae Designed and F urnwhed by 

e price one penny. most interesting instrument ever invented, 

Now see _ this erence at any Oliver get one and surprise your friends and tenchom FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
agency. Send for the Oliver No. 7 De Luxe Complete X-RAY shipped prepaid by Parcel Post PHILADELPSHI 4, U. S.A. 
Catalog—FREE upon receipt of 10c, (coin or stamps), Makers of the Plumb Anchor Brand Tools 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. Cc. W. WORTH MFG. CO. Hammers Quality First Axes 

310 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 306 Second Avenue New York City Batehets ee 
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“The best man wins” 
—Not always a mat- 
ter of main strength, 
but often of brains 
and strength, some- 
times of more brains 
than strength—but 
always right wins. 


The Standard Blouse of the World 


has won because it is right. It is built 
upon honor, not simply to se// but to 
keep on selling. It has an idea-} 
the L@P which does away with 
buttons on a band too often button 
less—and fits at once. Once 
Adjusted, Always Adjusted. 
Fadeless fabrics of exclusive 
patterns. Altogether alright! 


- Ask almost any good retailer anywhere. 
Fifty cents will buy a good one, but a dollar 
will get bigger value. Same dealers show 
our Boys’ Shirts and Children’s one-piece 
Wash-Togs, including the famous Pini 


KSE, Blouse Makers: 


NEW YORK KAYNEE BUILDING CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 7 
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A Steam Whistle ‘‘ Bobber’’ 
Sharks 


**SIARKS are numerous in Magdalena 

Bay, on the west coast of the peninsula 
of Lower California, the Pacific rendezvous 
of the American fleet for target practice. 
The monsters at this point seem to take al- 
most any kind of bait, and it is rarely that 
a warship is seen at anchor without from 
one to a half dozen lines dangling from its 
stern. 

Watching a shark line is a tedious busi- 
ness, but it is strictly necessary in order 
that the fisherman may know when the 
monster is hooked, as its frantic rushes, if 
allowed -to go unchecked, are pretty sure 
to cause some part of: the line, leader, or 
even a portion of its own anatomy to give 
way, and result in its escape. The old 
scheme of tying the line around one’s big 
toe and going to sleep would probably work 
all right so far as rousing the Fer jg oon 
was concerned, says the Wide World, but 
the sequel might not leave him-in a condi- 
tion to give undivided attention to landing 
his prize. The officers and sailors have hit 
on an ingenious plan. Instead of taking in 
their lines when the dinner gong sounds, 
or when for any reason they are on duty 
elsewhere, they run a stout piece of marlin 
twine from the shark line up to the steam 
whistle, leavgng it for the man-eater him- 
self to anfigunce the event of his being 
hooked by sounding a toot. 


for 


lowa Scouts Follow jCorn Trail 


A new sort of “treasure hunt” was re- 
cently used by Scoutmaster Murray Mc- 
Murray, of Webster City, Iowa, as a trail- 
ing test. Grains of corn gave the direction, 
then a card was found giving further in- 








structions. With these directions the Scouts 
found the trail again and all was clear sail- 
ing until the “treasure” was discovered. 
Reading ftom left to right, the boys are 
Scouts Norton Boysen, Gale Leonard, 
Henry Pellersell and Hayward Morion. 


FOR A HIGH STEPPER. 
Harry.—" Father, there is a fly on the 
ceiling.” 

Professor (busy).—“ Well, step'on it and 


leave me alone.” 








Scouting with Daniel Boone 
(Continued from page 4.) 

Turning abruptly, Peleg darted swiftly 
into the woods. As he did so his enemy 
fired at him; but fortunately the boy es- 
caped unhurt. He now was running at his 
utmost spéed, and as he glanced over his 
shoulder he saw that his pursuer was 
speedily gaining upon him. Peleg Barnes 
was considered the best wrestler and the 
strongest of"the younger men in the little 
settlement on the Clinch River. He now 





Send for One of Our NEW 


Picture Stamps 
FREE 


TO EVERY 


BOY or GIRL 


Over 7 years of age, who sends us his 
or her name and address, plainly written. 








Be sure 
house number; 
the State in which you live. 


will tell you how to get 


G STAMPS, beautifully colored —all different, 


FREE OF CHARGE-You won’t have to buy or sell anything. 


You can easily earn 3 more Sets of these very attractive Stamps, each with a different pic- 
ture, in bright colors, making 24 Stamps that you may bave, FREE, to start your collection 
This is a great fad in Europe. 
boys and girls in the United States are collecting the unique and pretty stamps now being 
issued in America.—Our Special Album to hold, classify and index 360 stamps, sells for 10 


of Advertising Picture Stamps. 


cents, postpaid. 


A. S. HINDS, 157 West Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 


to mention your street and 
also City or Town, and 
We will 
then mail you one of our entirely new 
handsomely lithographed, Advertising Picture Stamps, size of above; 











and 


Already many wide-awake 


rite us to-day and start your collection. 











Culver’s Appeal 


Military life at Culver is the most inter- 
esting experience you could have. It is 
away ahead of the ordinary run of things, 
just as scouting is better sport than aim- 
less recreation. Write for the catalog of 

this wonderful school. When ap- 
plying for catalog state 
age and height, Ad- 
dress 


The Superintendeat’s Aide 


GiVER 


Military Academy 
Culver, Ind. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 

















CAMP ARCHIBALD BUTT 


on Chesapeake Bay 

A NATIONAL SCOUT CAMP 
A permanent camp for Boy Scouts and Scout 
Masters. Land scouting and sea scouting fea- 
tured. Site combines woodland life with that 
of the seashore. Surf bathing and deep water 
swimming. Full equi; boat, salon large two-story 
mess fleet of _— boats, cruising 
schooner, and motor Wireless station, 
camp masters and AL me . school, Com- 
petent camp directors. Camp under the — 
tion of Baltimore and Washington Local Coun- 
cils. Camp > peeve and full information 

on request. ddress 

S. MARTIN, Scout Commissioner, 
No. 2 District Building, Washington, D. C. 














ALL SCOUTS NEED 
this handy pocket Home and Camp 
Cooker, Burns solidified alcohol— 
no liquid to spill—no fumes—no 
smell. Something hot on short no- 
tice wherever you are, if you 


Instantiy lighted or extinguished. 

No Scout’s kit complete without it, 

Sent postpaid anywhere on receipt 

of 50c. in stamps. Money back if 

not satisfactory, Order one to-day. 
Cc. K. WARDLE al co. 

840 Dickey Bidg. ~ Chicago 





Tmt FLEET sCuNOO 

Highland Lake, Fiat Rock, N. C. 

A BOY SCOUT ACADEMY 

tory 

States to mes 

sCOUT SCHEME 

tory and Academic courses. 

Heat il and oe beening climate. 2,200 feet ou 

sea level. Mild in winter and cool in 

and fall. Mountains and lake on school “prow 

pa afford splendid opportunities for Lamy | 

swimming, bikes, a Lag ey = 

ao 


scoathig in all its proneeee practically 
‘round, Well no gt links, tennis 





athletic fields and Seoveatiohes Commodious 
buildings wi “an fF conveniences. Well 
equipped — The boys are surrou 
by home infi the dally routine is a 
well ordered combination of work and play. 
scout principles of honor and efficiency form the 
basis pline afford an ideal feature, 
of school scout work and discipline 
will be under the supervision i 
al — Mevgyee Hod 


pe ey formerly Ne 
Boy Scouts of 


practical experience in scout work. 
For catalogue address J, SEDDON 
iter, Flat Rock, N. C,, or H, E. 
§,.: 2ist 











: 70 Cents a Day 


WuRUIZER Free Band ind Catalog 
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Wig-Wag thie Message All Along 
the Line— 


“All Boy Scouts should have 
strong, attractive teeth” 


They mean good digestion—good health—good condition for all 
the duties which arise in scout work. Take care of your teeth. 
Go to your dentist at least twice a year. Make a habit of using 
every night and morning 


Dr.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


_Polishes teeth and thus keeps them absolutely clean. You will 
enjoy using this pure, velvety powder, and benefit by it, too. 

Remember that sound teeth help you in hikes, athietics and camp 
work because they keep your digestion in good order—proper diges- 
tion gives you more endurance and vigor. 

Dr. Lyon’s is the standard dentifrice of the United States Army 
and pay and the National Guard. Boy Scouts should note this 
point. 

What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 


your dentist is competent to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Send for the “Handy Kit” Can of Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth 
Powder. It’s a trial package mailed free to all Boy Scouts upon 
receipt of two cents to cover postage. Write your name and ad- 
dress plainiy and send your request to I. W. Lyon & Sons, Dept. 
H., 520 West 27th Street, New York City. : 








THE BALDWIN LOOK 
Camp and Sportsman’s Lamp 


makes nights in camp cheerful; can overhaul 
See se Worn on cap or belt. 
circle 





hands free for gun or knife. Casts bright 
on trail and prevents stumbling. Great 
or 


possum. 
A fine lure for fish or frogs. 
ogg Te — . a of pleasure as wellas very use- 
ae caeiae Gan gemeiuene ox ful. Itis 0 double atte a lor : ining the 
’ wonders of nature. It is also an Gl 
aight, Projects light of over 14- erenscein. a Burning Lens, a Realiey Glass, a Telmoceee 
} candle power 1 ‘ee Burns Compuss, a Pocket Mirror, and a Laryngascope—for examin- 
j Acetylene Gas. 
| it, 8% 






Everybo- 
dy delighted 
with it. Odd, 
curious and interesting. Lots 









oz. ing eye, ear, nose and throat. It is worth all the cost to locate 

© oil, soot even one painful cinder in the eye. Folds flat and fits the pock- 

or ¢ Absolutely safe et. Something great—you need one. Don't missit. Sent by 

simple. Lam uipped with or mail with illustrated directions for only 50 cents or 3 for $1.00 
~ ps equip ° Nine-in-One Co., Dept. B, Fre 


without sparker lighters, Cata- eo he 





At all dealers or Logue free and instructive booklet, 











ifealers ot “Knots and H { % ; ; 
by mali paced coalled on request, “|| In answering advertisements please 
JOHN SIMMONS CO., 26 Franklin St., New York City mention BOYS’ LIFE. 

















Scouting With Daniel Boone 


was more than six feet tall, and the 
muscles in his arms and legs were mar- 
velously developed. If the man behind him 
had not been of such a ferocious aspect the 
young hunter would have chanced a single 
combat, but Peleg had quickly decided that 
flight was his only safe course. 

For several hundred yards he ran at his 
utmost speed, but every glance backward 
showed him that, swiftly as he was run- 
ning, his pursuer still was steadily gaining. 

Peleg had passed a large walnut tree, 
which he had noticed standing like a 
patriarch among surrounding saplings, and 
abruptly he paused in his flight and ran 
back ten steps to gain it. This sudden ac- 
tion of the young Scout plainly startled 
the Indian, who halted a moment, thereby 
giving his adversary the advantage of 
reaching the shelter he was seeking. 

If Peleg’s gun had been loaded the solu- 
tion of his troubles would not have been 
difficult. As it was, the huge warrior re- 
sumed his rapid advance. Again Peleg 
fled, but he was well aware that sooner or 
later he must stop and strive to defend 
himself by using his rifle as a club. * 

The moment for such action speedily 
came, and, abruptly halting, Peleg seized 
his rifle by the barrel and raised it above 
his head. The Indian, instantly dropping 
his empty gun, advanced upon his victim 
with his tomahawk. 

Instead of waiting to receive the attack, 
Peleg suddenly leaped forward and struck 
with the stock of his gun. The warrior at 
the same moment whirled his tomahawk 
and threw ‘it. 

In a manner both blows took effect. The 
stock of the rifle was dislocated by the 
blow which Peleg struck the Indian’s skull, 
and at the same time the blow of the 
tomahawk was deflected by the barrel of 
the rifle, though it cut deeply into Peleg’s 
hand between his thumb and forefinger as 
it glanced. 

As the Indian instantly attempted to 
draw his knife, Peleg seized him and to- 
gether both fell to the ground. 

For a time the efforts of the Indian were 
less violent, and Peleg was hopeful that 
the blow which the warrior had received 
had partly disabled him. But it was soon 
manifest that the huge Indian had re- 
covered, for, wrapping his long arms 
around Peleg’s body, he pressed him to, his 
breast with well-nigh crushing force. 

Peleg had never felt an embrace like that 
of the huge warrior. Relaxing his efforts 
for a moment, he endeavored to convince 
his enemy that his strength was well-nigh 
gone. As the Indian apparently was de- 
ceived by his trick and quickly made an 
attempt to reach for Peleg’s gun, which 
had fallen on the ground near the scene of 
the contest, the young hunter made a sud- 
den and desperate attempt to free himself 
from the giant’s arms. 

Success crowned his efforts, and he ran, 
carrying Singing Susan, but the Indian 
gained rapidly. It seemed to Peleg that 
he had never seen anyone with such long 
legs that could work so fast. Soon hope 
of escape departed. 

At that moment the young Scout saw at 
his side a large tree, which in some storm 
had been torn up by its roots, and now was 
lying on the ground. 

He ran along the side of the tree, aware 
that his enemy was following upon the 
opposite side. On the warm ground at the 
roots of the tree, all unknown to the pur- 
suer and the pursued, a huge she-bear was 
lying with her two cubs. The Indian was. 
the first to arrive at the spot, and as he 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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HER CALL, HIS EFFORT. 
. : HESE jolly clowns were drawn by Leonard : 
A tourist in rural | J Ford, of Jersey City, N. J, who was once An Englishman, 


Scotland who took 
refuge for the night 
in the cottage of an 


a Scout in Hyde 


woods. 





Park, Mass. 
nature student, as well as an artist, and hopes 
some day to have more time to spend in the 
He also wants to study and develop his 


guest of one of our 
western hotels, went 
to the office and asked 


He is an ardent 








old lady asked her artistic talent but he wants to earn the money for a glass of ice 

to wake him early in 64 his lessons himeelf. good Scotto ee water, which was 
ition! eonard ts 18 years o : : 

the mornin g. He LIFE he says: “It’s the best magazine in the given him, In a very 

warned her that he | country.” short time he re- 

was quite deaf and peated his errand, 


hoped that she would not disturb the other 
guests by any loud noises. 

Upon awakening much later than the 
appointed hour, he found that the old lady, 
with strict regard for the proprieties, had 
slipped under his door a slip of paper upon 
which was written: 

“Sir, it’s hauf past eicht. 
get up.” 


Ye’d better 


An ADVENTURE IN ELECTRICITY. 
CusToMER: Why didn’t you send your 
man to mend my bell? 
ELECTRICIAN: He decided no one was 
home because he rang three times and got 
no answer. 


Nor THEIR LANGUAGE. 

A young college graduate, out bicycling 
one day, lost control of his machine on a 
steep hill and was tumbled off. Two men 
found him lying in the road. 

“What’s the matter?” they said. 

“Well,” replied the college man, “I came 
down that decline with greatest velocity and 
lost my center of gravity and was pre- 
cipitated on the hard macadamized road.” 

“ G’wan,. leave him alone,” said one of 
the men, “he’s a foreigner.” 


The Dog Delaying The Ga ne 


—From The New York World. 





and quickly after made a third and fourth 
call with the same request. 

“Do you drink so much water?” asked 
the clerk. 

“No,” replied the guest, “the lace cur- 
tain in my room is on fire, and I’m trying 
to put it out.” 


Wuat It Lookep Like. 


Circus Man (after a runaway elephant) : 
Have you seen a strange animal round 
here? 

FARMER: JI have that. There was an 
injun-rubber bull eating my carrots with 
his tail. 


Pat KNEw. 

“What kind of oil, Pat, do you suppose 
they use to produce that color?” asked the 
citizen as a freight train went by showing 
a green lantern. 

“ Sure, I should say some of the Imerald 
Isle, sir.’.—-Yonkers Statesman. 


Not STEERED FROM THE STEERAGE. 


Mrs. Smith was on her first ocean voy- 
age. 

“What’s that down there?” she asked 
the captain. 

“That’s the steerage, madam,” 
plied. 

“ Really!” exclaimed the woman in sur- 
prise. “And does it take all those people 
to make the boat go straight?” 


he re- 


CurIosIry. 


Mrs. FLAHERTY (gazing at her neighbor’s 
wash): I wonder who’s visiting the 
O’Haras; there’s siven pair o’ stockings 
on the line and only six in the family. 


ScarEp Too Soon. 


An old German farmer entered the office 
of a wholesale druggist one morning and 
addressed the proprietor: 

“ Mr. Becker, I have the schmall pox——” 

“Merciful heavens, Jacobs!” ex- 
claimed Becker, as the office force scrambled 
over each other in their hurry to get out, 
“don’t come any nearer.” 

* Vot’s der matter mit you fellers, any 
how?”. quietly replied Jacobs. “TI say I 
haf der schmall pox of butter out in mine 
wagon vot Mrs. Becker ortered las’ week 
alreaty.”--Baptist World. 








Send 
Coupon 


Now 
Ready 


Today 
1914 
Camp 


camp FFQQ 


Find out all about camping. Get 
ready for yourvacation. The new 1914 
Camp Guide gives you all the latest informa- 
tion about camps and camping—tells you how 
to prepare for trips—how to locate your camps 
and pitch your tents—what to take along— 
clothing, provisions, cooking, etc.—also ex- 
pert advice on hunting and fishing. 

You can also get full information 
about tents, canvas »ecialties and out- 
fits—every thing you need for the camping trip. 
Tells you how you can make a big saving on 
the parcnese of your outfit and everything 
needed. get the rock- m price on 
everything, “the d direct factory price from the 
largest direct dealer in the United States. 
Everything that you buy is covered by a 
strong guarantee. Get the 1914 Camp Guide 
now and prepare for your trip. 


Special Outfit Offer 


Send the coupon today and learn 
about the ks hy offer being made to to 
azine. Learn 


outfit. Bveryt jos 
w reduced price, "t 





readers of thi: 





Army Shelter Tents $225 


Think of it! 5 ofit! & ft: Zin. se, helen $ ft. Gin, 


wide, 8 ft. 9 in. center, height. dust the kind 
ofa Gost that the U. S, Army 
—what the eoldfers “eall the the “Dog ‘Tent. td Can 
put up and knocked down in a minute. A corker o: 
a _tent—one oxery boy who ge \ life x 
ehveniiore ought ave. This also is a special offer 
to readers of this Magazine, 


Send the Coupon Today 


-. brings you the Camp Guide abso- 
jately free. I It s alee. brings Syoe full informa- 


gavea Lg of money = 7 pure of ev 





for ue you mm yay A 
Bo get a for gone en, Bu va coupon today sure. 


f.Channon Company | 


Dept 332 Z Randolph & Market Sts.. Chicago 


Camp Guide Coupon 
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Buys Goodyear Quality 


PerTire BICYCle Tires 





Why pay $4.25 apiece for other standard 
bicycle tires when $2.48 buys the famous 
Goodyear-Akron—single tube—guaranteed? 
Men cannot build better tires than Good- 
year. And here the price is cut in two 
through Goodyear methods, enormous 
production, modern equipment and the 
low market price of best rubber. 
These Goodyear-Akron tires are made 
in the world’s greatest - 
factory, where up to 


as do Goodyear automobile and 
motorcycle tires—tires that also 








000 Goodyear pneumatic tm im. i 
are made daily Goodyear- ye s . 
Akrons_ excel ali rivals—just OOD pi wi YEAR *“. direct orders because all 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 203, Akron, Ohio 


have won top place in their fields. Of course 

lesser tires sell at even lower prices. But the 

several leading makes still cost you $4.25 per 

tire. Yet Goodyear-Akron quality tires cost only 

$2.48. We are content with a small profit. Our 
average profit last year was 6% per cent. 

How to Get Them 

Order from us direct. For the plain tread, 

send $2.48 per tire. For the non-skid, send 

$2.75 per tire. If we have a 

dealer near you, order will be 

YEAR “<= through him. Otherwise 

we send by Parcel Post. We 


dealers are not yet supplied. 
(1642) 











this summer the deli 


Here are some of the things the 


Shelter Tents. B 1175. Waterproof khaki 
shelter half for one person fitted witb tapes 
so that two halves may be joined to form 
an ‘‘A’’ tent, size about 5 x 7 feet. Weight 
41-3 Woe. Bach half. .....cccccccccccccce $2.50 


B 1175a. Same but two together form a 
complete tent about 6 x 8 feet, Weight 
Ge Bs BG, BRR og cin n ce cc ceccccccceas 4.00 


Blankets. B 1170. Special khaki camp 
blanket. All cotton but very good value. 
ay BSA. Size 54 x 78 inches. Weight 

Bob cbc deco ce bece since cetcscciaésaeee 1.75 


B 1171. Khaki army blanket. A splendid 
woolen blanket, Capable of withstanding 
hard usage. Marked with official badge 
design. Weight 4 1-2 lbs..............+.. 3.00 


B 1172. High-grade khaki camp blanket. 
First quality all wool blanket. Size 62 x 84 
inches, Weight 4 Ibs..........-.+..e+e00+ 4.00 


Ponchos, B 536. Every camper needs a 
mcho. May be used also as bed blanket, 
ground cloth, or pack cover. Khaki water- 


p= material. Size 45 x 72 inches...... 1.25 
537. Same but size 66 x 90 inches. 
Weirhi 1 Ged. ahainhdameames cewaess 2.00 


Scout Rucksack. B 1142. The best device 
for carrying personal camp outfit. Made of 
light weight brown waterproof canvas. 21 
x 22 inches. A draw-string closes the top, 
which is covered by a flap to protect the 
contents from rain. Equipped for carrying 
a heavy load with slightest inconvenience.. 1.50 


Scout Watches, B 1167. Everyone in camp 


should have a watch. This is a reliable 
| ~~ nea flat model, Arabic dial, nickel 


SPECIAL 


Until September Ist, any of the above w 





Are You Going to Camp: 


We hope you are to be among the fortunate boys to enjoy 


Let Us Help You Get Ready 


Headquarters offers to make your outing a success. 


to all whose orders mention “Boys’ Life.” 
Order Direct of 


Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America 
National Headquarters: 200 Fifth Avenue 


ghts of life in camp. 


Supply Department at National 


B 1168. Scout Masters’ Wrist Watch. Used 
and recommended by scores of Scout Mas- 
ters. Nickel case, genuine leather strap $2. 
Aluminum Canteens, B 1159. Capacity 
1 1-2 pts. Light weight and wholiy sani- 
tary. Covered with heavy felt which when 
wet cools water by evaporation. May also 
be used as hot-water bottle. Fitted with 


black leather carrying strap............... 1.50 
B 1160. Same. Capacity 2 1-2 pts. Has 
drinking cup attached..........-..-.seee0e 2.00 


Mess Cup. B 1141. Modeled after the old 
army cup. Made of heavy tin, retinned; 
suitable for cooking purposes.............. 15 
Combination Sets. B 1173. Consists of 
knife, fork, tablespoon, can opener and 
cork-screw. Built like a pocket knife, but 
Sepurates in three parts for convenient use. 
Ebony handles. All parts nickel-plated.. 1.50 
B 1174. Knife, fork and spoon only, All 
MBER co oc ccc ccnbecsdvcecccccesinsesstees -75 
Emergency Case, B 1188. Every camp 
shonld be equipped with a First Aid outfit 
for use if accident arises. This outfit con- 
tains treatment for cuts, stings, bruises, 
burns and scalds, dislocations, bieeding, 
sunburn, sunstroke and exhaustion. Packed 
in metal case with lock.............sseee08 3.25 
Electric Camp Lamp. B 1163. Will aver- 
age thirty to forty hours’ continuous burn- 
ing, equipped with special. tungsten bulb 
and operated with any standard No, 6 dry 
battery. Sold without battery, which may 
be purchased locally... ...cccccccccccccece 1.25 
y House Wife. B 1061. Extremely 
useful little sewing kit. Small and com- 
pact. Contains scissors, safety pins, toilet 
pins, needles, thread and buttons, in flat . 
SD GRBs oc ce che csint cn ctdccceseasidéiccee 50 


OFFER 


ill be delivered free of carriage charges 


NEW YORK CITY 








Ride dea RANGER. 


bicycle and Anow you have the 
best. 4 = a — ine you can 


epting. 
DELIVERED FREE on 
approval and iP. days’ 
[Ee trial, NO EX 


to you if, after trial you 
SJ] do not wish to keep it. 
LOW FACTORY COST, 
marvelous improvements 
and values never before Zed in our 1915 offers. 
WRITE for our dzg ¢ showing our complete line of 
1915 bicycles, vines and sundries and learn the wonder- 
ful new offers and terms we will give you. You cannot 
afford to until you Anxow what we can do for you. 


MEAD CYCLECO., Dept.w-273, CHICAGO 












EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOYMAKER 


Greatest boys’ book ever written. Tells 
how to make a Steam Engine, Telephone, 
Magic Lantern, Boats, kites, balloons, 
electrical amd mechanical toys, traps, fish- 
ing tackle. 200 illustrations; also catalog 
of 150 puzzles ; two puzzle cards ; ‘‘DOUBLE 
THROAT"’ warbler and bird call all tor only 
10c. WESTERN PUZZLE CO., Dept. 6, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Readers of Boys’ Life can help us 
maintain our present high standard by 
reporting immediately to our advertising 
department any unsatisfactory service on 
the part of our advertisers. 





(Continued from page 28.) 
darted around the roots the savage animal, 
hem a snarl of rage, instantly sprang upon 

im. 

The growls of the bear and the cries of 
the warrior instantly produced a deafening 
uproar. 

The giant Indian had been able to draw 
his knife, and was striking again and 
again, while the bear was clawing the In- 
dian and trying to draw him close for a 
fervent hug. Peleg, waiting only a mo- 
ment to witness the strange combat, turned 
and ran back over the way along which he 
had come. 


(Continued in September Boys’ Lire.) 


‘ A Midnight Surprise 
(Continued from page 15.) 


The pursuing car once more leaped for- 
ward. Looking back, Peanut saw the lamps 
of the motor next behind them. The driver 
put on speed now with a vengeance. It 
seemed hardly a second before ahead of 
them they heard a shout, and they emerged 
from the woods into the clearing by the 
Flume House and their lamps struck full 
upon a dramatic picture. 

There, in front, was the car they were 
chasing. Across the road was strung a 
heavy rope with a red lantern swung from 
it, and close to the car, on either side, stood 
two men with gleaming revolvérs pointed 
at the two burglars on the seat. The re- 
volver barrels flashed in the glare of the 
searchlight. Art and Peanut and the rest 
in the pursuing car sprang to the ground 
and ran forward. The two burglars of- 
fered no resistance. What was the use? 
They were looking into five pistol barrels 
now! Ropes were quickly brought and 
their hands tied. The other thrée pursuing 
cars came up, the excitement roused a num- 
ber of guests in the hotel, and Art and 
Peanut found themselves in the*midst of a 
throng as the captives were being led to 
the concrete garage to be focked up. 
Everybody wanted to know all about it and 
the boys had to repeat their story a dozen 
times. 

Finally Mr. Goodwin and a young man 
who seemed to be his son, and’ who had 
been one of those to open the ‘door, got 
hold of them. 

“You boys have saved us many thou- 
sands of dollars,” the father said. “We 
don’t quite know how to thank you. Of 
course I know something about Scouts, 
and I won’t offer you money, bécause you 
wouldn’t take it.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Art. 

“Of course not. But I’ve got a motor 
you can have to go where you please in 
to-morrow, or next day, or any time, and 
I own a whole fish pond in the woods back 
here, with a cabin on it where you can 
camp, and my wife and daughter will want 
to thank you. You must give me your 
names so my other daughter, who was mar- 
ried this morning and whose presents you 
saved, can write to you.’ 

Art and Peanut both stammered, rather 
uncomfortably. 
¥ tae that’s all right, sir,” Art finally 
said. We just did what seemed right— 
had to do something quick. We're camped 
just up the road with a party. We're going 
over to Liberty and Lafayette ‘to-morrow 
and then on to Washington. We're much 
obliged, but I guess there’s fiothing we 
could use. You see, we’re on a schedule.” 

“Take me back to your camp;” said Mr. 
Goodwin, _ a smile toward his son. 

“Gosh, I don’t know whether we can 
ever find it in the dark!” cried Peanut. 
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They got into Mr. Goodwin’s car, with 
4 Rob. 

“Let me ride in front,” said Rob, “ and 
go slow. There will be wheel tracks where 
the car turned in to pick me up just now.” 

“Well, that’s an idea!” said Mr. Good- 
win. ‘“ You boys seem to be ready for any- 
thing.” 

“Be prepared—that’s our motto,” 
Peanut proudly. 

The car moved slowly back up the road 
and Rob and the driver kept their eves 
open. Soon Rob signalled to stop. The 
driver took a pocket electric flash lamp 
from under the seat and handed it to Rob, 
who led the way through the bushes and 
across the brook. He flashed it up and 
down the wall of bushes and trees and sud- 
denly out of the darkness came a sleepy 
grunt and a startled “Hi, what’s that? 
Who’s there?” 

“Wake up, Frank, and hear the birdies 
sing,” cried Peanut. 

Frank, Lou and Mr. Rogers sat up, rub- 
bing their eyes, as the others came into 
camp. Art lit the camp lantern and by its 
light the story of the night’s adventure was 
hastily told. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Mr. Rogers. 
“T am a bad Scoutmaster! To think I 
slept right through everything!” 

‘I think you, are a pretty good one to 


said 


develop such Scouts as these,” said Mr. 
Goodwin. 
“Oh, rats!” exclaimed I'rank, “to think 
I missed it all} ” 
“Me, too,” ;said Lou. 
“They didn’t let me in on much,” Rob 
laughed. 


“Why didn’t you wake the rest of us?” 
Lou demanded of Peanut. 

“The more. awake, the more noise,” said 
Peanut. “Rob almost gummed the game. 
Would have if the burglars hadn’t thought 
he was a rabbit.” 

“Well, boys,” Mr. Goodwin put in, “ you 
want to be going back to sleep.” He looked 
at his watch and added: “ My, my! it’s 3 
o'clock. Thej.sun will be up in less than 
two hours! Now, I want you all to come 
to my house.to dinner to-morrow night. 
We've got to, celebrate and talk this ad- 
venture over. You can get down Lafayette 
by seven, can’t you? I’m sure you can. 
Seven o’clock; then!” 

“But we haven’t got any joy rags,” Pea- 
nut protested. 

Mr. Goodwin laughed. . 
petites—that’s .all I ask! 

He spoke a few ae quietly to the 
Scoutmaster ,and then went back to his 
car. Peanut and Art kicked off their shoes 
again and lay down with the rest to sleep. 
But they were too excited to sleep. They 
lay side by side and conversed in whispers 
of the night’s excitement, while the Scout- 
master and Rob were also whispering. 
Once they heard Rob say, “ But it was the 
only way to save the property, and if I’d 
waked you all. up what good would it have 
done? We couldn’t get to the Profile on 
foot till long after the trouble was over. 
I just had to trust ’em. It seemed to me 
a job Scouts ought to tackle, even if it 
was dangerous,” 

“T guess you're right,” they heard Mr. 
Rogers answer. “But I hope the next time 
we can all be,dn on the adventure. I don’t 
like to have my party split up when there’s 
danger.” 

“Good old, Mr. Rogers!” whispered Pea- 
nut. “Guess we gave him a scare.’ 

“But we sayed the presents!” said Art. 


“You'll have ap- 


Electric burglar alarms surround the 
United States;Treasury building at Wash- 
ington and are tested every fifteen minutes, 
day and night. 


















How About 


Yours? 








The best pleased boys in this country 
are riding 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Red Oj Tctead 


VACUUM CUP'TIRES 


Oilproof; non-skid; practically 
1 puncture-proof. Guaranteed 
for one full season, else re- 
paired or replaced without 
charge. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
San Fr isco, Los Angel Detroit, St, Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Mo.; Dalles, Atlanta, Seattle. 











Stamps and Coins 





Sta: imei STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Servia, 
Rhodesia, Congo oy - : H., Mest, Hail, Je, Oe 
ora 25c. 1000 hinges, Sc. Agents wanted, 50 per 
cet “we “Boy ord sTAMrs cent. Free. I buy stamps. +t 
Coes t Louis, mo 7 Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., Louls, Ma. 











100 all diff. for the names of 
STAMPS FREE— two collectors and 2c, le 


postage 
100 all different stamps from all 1 10c.; 30 Sweden, 10c.; 6 
FREE cuntries tree. Postage 8. Mentioe ietures and, heads, 10¢.; 2% aire. 


Toe 


INDIVIDUAL ‘‘*NAME”’ PENCIL 


free. e buy stam = By Say. 
ps an = 
Toledo Stamp Co. - - - na, Buying (st U. A. A. 


iro STAMMER 


+h te | Write at once for my book which tells 
how I quickly and permanently cured 
myself after et erage > | nearly 2 years. 


“Lad. Book and advice sent 
cons RENJ. N. Speech Spocialist 
1d N. Ilinois 8t. —_— Indianapolis, Ind, 


QUAKER STAMP CO., 














On a Lead Pencil malied Postpaid for 10 cents 


Pencils all same name in handsome box 25 cents 
Cc. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York , 
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First Home 


From School 


store or shop—your 
bicycle has the trol- 
ii ley and walking beaten to a 
~ frazzle if it is equipped with the 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Coaster 
Brake 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE 










It puts more into your day by speeding you to and 
from home — makes the bicycle the cheapest and 
safest way to ride—fine, fatigueless fun. 


Absolutely guaranteed and can be fitted to your rear 
wheel by your dealer or repair man at slight cost. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. wa BRISTOL, CONN. 


HUTPEDE EE 


ight the Bike back 


ADD TEN CENTS 


to the subscription price of 


















HERE’S GOOD 
NEWS, BOYS 
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YOU CAN BUY | BOYS’ LIFE 
A GENUINE § and get this 
Cattaraugus 





SCOUT | 


CAPE 


FOR $2.22 i 
Waterproofed like the 
famous FISH BRAND 
SLICKERS. Olive-khaki 
in color, and made just like 
the Cape in the picture, 
with plenty of room. 

The FISH BRAND SCOUT CAPE will | 
keep you dry and stand all sorts of roughing it | 
in wet weather. 


This is a special offer for 
a limited time only. 

The knife has beauti- 
ful stag handle, brass 
lined and polished 


sters. It has large, 
sharp 
blade, 


opener, screw- W 
driver, patented W ; 
leather punch and ¥ 
an accurate com- 
pass. It is a perfect 
knife for camping, for 
boating and all round 
If you can’t buy it of your dealer we will send use. BOYS’ LIFE for 1 
it to you at the regular price, but buy itof your | | Year and this useful 
dealer if he can show you this | unite Ser ently $1.1 0 


wade mask on the tk bebe. | 
A. J. TOWER Co. 


BOSTON, MASS 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 





The Mysterious Sadhu 


(Continued from page 10.) 

ping a hatchet, rained furious blows upon 
it. Masses of coal tumbled forth. 

He gave a half-inarticulate shout. A cry 
went up from the crowd. 

“We are betrayed!” cried the Sadhu. 

Cavanagh, at the head of a dozen armed 
native police, sprang out of the shadows. 

“Hands up!” he said. “ We've got guns 
if you haven’t. Isvolsky is arrested, Khan 
Oudh!” 

The fear-stricken conspirators were taken 
without. a shot. 





Compass Knife | 


German silver bol-| 


cutting | 
& can| 
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Save your tires! 
Make them give 
double service. 


SAY-BOY, YOU- 


oil your bicycle frequently with 3-in-One. Will 
it run much easier and prevent wear. 
Also oil every part of your gun, inside and 
out, with 3-in-One, before and after shooting. 
3-in-One is good for almost everything—skates, 
fishing reel, rod, catcher’s gloves, mask and 
every tool. Won't gum and clog; contains no 
grease; no acid. 


Stops 
peaks == 


Fluid. Heals punctures instantly 
and stops slow leaks. 


FREE— Write today for free generous NEVERLEAK 


sample. Sold everywhere; 10c, h 
25c and 50c bottles. Library Slips with every > > elgg ed gage ag donty: 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. tine 


42 ELM Broadway, New York 


Be sure you get the gen- 
uine. 25c. a tube, at all dealers 
and repairmen. One tube treats 
{ a tire. 








Vil. The Conjurer’s Secrets 


“SO you were that strange Sadhu whose 

robe changed from white to red?” 
said Cavanagh, full of curiosity. “ Well, I 
give it up. Still, had I the eyes of a jun- 
| the pig, I should have suspected Isvolsky, 
the traitorous wretch. Well, both he and 
| the Sadhu, are nabbed. How in the world 
| did you breathe fire and paralyze that snake 
| and all that?” 

Osborne smiled broadly. 

“TI was expecting it,” he said. “ That 
breathing business is an old trick, reaching 
| back in its crude state of spurting inflam- 
| mable oil into a flame, to 200 B. C. I used 
| a perforated nutshell filled with sulphur and 
smouldering tow which, on breathing gent- 
ly through, sent the blaze streaming from 
| my mouth. 

“That was sheer jugglery. The color 
| changing robe was better. Before I entered 
| the arena I had soaked the robes with lime 
| water mixed with beetroot juice, a mixture 
| which is quite colorless. I dried it rapidly, 

donned it, and strode out into the fresh 
|air. And that fresh air and sunshine, act- 
ing chemically, turned the robe gradually 
| blood-red as I squatted there. 

“At this point of the performance you 
noticed the Sadhu smashed a glass by mere- 
ly playing in it with a pipe. That is a ri- 
diculously simple thing, known as ‘ sympa- 
thetic vibration. He played into the thin 
| glass tumbler the exact note which the 
|tumbler tinkled out when struck—and it 
flew into pieces. 

“Of course, you can guess how Isvol- 
sky’s note to the Sadhu came into my 
|} hands? The Sadhu flirted the purple ball 
towards Isvolsky. There was a little hole 
| in it; Isvolsky stuffed his note into it, and 
|as I juggled with it after nabbing it, before 

it reached the Sadhu, I took out the note 
by a very common sleight-of-hand trick and 
read it in my lap whilst I juggled with one 
| hand. Of course, I suspected Isvolsky from 
| the first.” 

“But how on earth did you shock that 


| snake into a fat walking-stick?” asked 
| Cavanagh curiously. 
| “You have the exact word there. I did 


| shock it with a small but powerful pocket 
battery. The wires ran up my sleeve, and I 
| grasped an insulated part in my hand, for 
| I had expected that little trick of the Sa- 
dhu’s all along. It has been done before. 
Of course, it required sleight-of-hand to 
grasp the reptile, but then that is my pro- 
fession. I grabbed him by the hood, ap- 
plied the wires with a flick of my fingers, 
and—paralyzed him.” 

“And the candle trick?” 

“Candles prepared beforehand,” said Os- 
borne, yawning. “Small pellet of potas- 
sium fastened to each wick, which had been 
dipped in naphtha. Damped finger, applied 
to potassium, violet chemical actions set up 
hes naphtha-soaked wick bursts into flame. 

“ Now let’s turn in. I had no sleep last 














f BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
: Buffalo, N. Y. 








night.” 




















Agencies for Official 


Boy Scout Equipment 





NEWARK, N. J. 
OFFICIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA UNIFORMS AND ACCESSORIES 


“Be Prepared’—our stocks of Boy Scout Uniforms and accessories 
are always complete. 


TO THE BOY SCOUTS 


When not wearing your uniform, wear L. S. Plaut & Co. clothing, 
best for school and dress wear; they have style, fit and will stand 
the test for supremacy in boyish sports. 

‘They cost no more than the ordinary kind, 

Boys become a scout—Do a good turn daily.” 


mem 5 Pee 5. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Outfits for 
Boy Scouts of America 


We are authorized Local Distributors of Regula- 
tion Outfits. Everything the Boy Scout needs to 
wear. Get it here and it will be right; so will 
the price. 


Marshall & Ball 


807-813 Broad St. 





Newark 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Boy Scouts of America—Attention 


We carry a full line of Boys’ Clothing, 
Hats and Furnishings. One of the most 
complete Boys’ Departments in the South. 

We give Free a Six Months’ Subscription to this Magazine with Every Suit 


SHOTWELL & HARRIS 


Agents for All 604 MAIN ST. 
Boy Scout Goods HOUSTON, TEXAS 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Of Every Description 
We have Sole Agency for Buffalo and Vicinity 


The J. L. Hudson Co. 


410-12-14 Main St. Buffalo, N. Y. 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





We are 


Richmond, Va., Headquarters 
FOR BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


As well as everything else boys wear 
MAKE THE BERRY STORE YOUR-BOY’S WARDROBE 


O. H. BERRY & CO. 


Richmond, Va. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


McCurdy, Robinson Co. 


A GOOD STORE FOR BOYS’ CLOTHES 


The only store in Rochester that sells the 


Official Boy Scout Outfits 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Rosenbaum Company 


PITTSBURGH’S BEST BOYS’ STORE 


Official Headquarters for Boy Scout 
Equipment and Uniforms for 
Western Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








NASHVILLE, TENN. 


LITTLE MEN’S READY TO WEAR 


The Only Exclusive Boys’ Store in Nashville 
Sole Agents for Boy Scouts of America 


Uniforms 


Lowenthal, Frank & Co. 


33-39 Arcade—Nashville, Tenn. 








HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE GLOBE 


’ Harrisburg, Pa. 
THE LEADING STORE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 


Headquarters for Boy Scout Goods 


And Right-Posture Clothes for Boys 
and Everything that Boys Wear 











RED BANK, N. J. 





The official equipment sold by these 
merchants is manufactured and supplied by 


~ SIGMUND EISNER 


Official National Outfitter Boy Scouts of America 












































OFFICIAL 


BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


are made exclusively by the 


OFFICIAL NATIONAL OUTFITTER 
of the 


Boy Scouts of America 


» 





SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 








Manufacturer of U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


103 Fifth Ave. New York Red Bank, New Jersey 
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